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Perfect calcination with a resultant 


factory results. 


problems. 


Keystone 


uniform product demands the use of 


KeystoneKilns 


not only for efficient service but also 
for their economical cost of operation. 
They are designed for use with coal, 
wood, oil or gas fuel and you can be 
certain that whichever model you 
choose will give the utmost in satis- 


Let our engineers solve your 
They are men who 
have had actual experience in 
lime burning as well as the de- 
signing and building of kilns. 
Also—ask for the new, revised 
catalog. 

valuable suggestions. 


233 Kilns to Date 


Write today. 


gives 
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‘‘PENNSYLVANIA’! 
Hammer Crushers 


For Crushing and Pulverizing Lime, 
Limestone, Gypsum, Marl, Shale, Etc. 
Main Frame of Steel, “Ball and Socket” 
Self Aligning Bearings; forged Steel 
Shaft; Steel Wear Liners; Cage ad- 
justable by hand wheel while Crusher 
is running. No other hammer Crusher 
has such a big Safety Factor. 
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PATENTED 


PENNSYLVANIA CRUSHER COMPANY 
New York PHILADELPHIA Pittsburg 
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OR elevators, dredges, 

lumbering, mining, oil- 

well drilling, suspension 

bridges, stump-pulling, 

cranes, derricks, ships’ rig- 

ging and every other form of 
wire rope use. 


Ask for illustrated 
catalogue 





American Steel & Wire Company 


Chicago, New York, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Worcester, Denver 
Export Representative: U. 8. Steel Products Co., New York 
Pacific Coast Representative: U. 8S. Steel Products Co. 

San Francisco’ Los Angeles Portland Seattle 
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ROTATOR DRILLS 


— <i 





36 Ft. 
HOLES 


In California, a 
centractor has 
been drilling 
holes 30 ft. deep 
with 


SULLIVAN 
ROTATORS 


Ten of these 
holes were bot- 
tomed at 36 ft. 
Two other makes 
of hammer drills 
quit at 18 ft. 

The Power and 
Mudding ability 
of Rotators is 
shown _ start- 
lingly by this 
record. 


Ask for 
Bulletin 3670-F 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO. 


88 East Adams Street, CHICAGO 
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RUGGLES-COLES DRYERS 


for coal, clays, sand, stone, 
etc. They will burn less 
fuel than any other type 
and with their low power 
and repair costs are most 
economical to operate. 





BUILT TO DRY AT THE LOWEST ULTIMATE COST 


RUGGLES-COLES ENGINEERING CO. 
McCORMICK BLDG. 50 CHURCH ST. 
CHICAGO WORKS, NEW YORK 


YORK, PA. 
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Saying “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS” will bring quick action. 
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Jeffrey Standard Belt Conveyer and Tripper in action, automatically distributing over a given space or discharging 


Ir 


| 





materials at any fixed point at the will of the operator. 


Practically Any Belt 
Conveying Requirements 


can be quickly met 
from Tabulated List of 


JEFFREY STANDARD 
BELT CONVEYERS 


in our New Catalog 


Jeffrey Standardized Belts, Carriers and 
Trippers are the result of years of close 
personal contact in building conveying 
equipment to meet all kinds of operating 
conditions, and therefore are a composite 
of the best of materials and practical 
engineering service. 


Catalog No. 175-A has valuable 
data that every engineer, con- 
tractor or manufacturer should 
have. Write for copy. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Fe ee eee TILL LLL ALLL LLL LALLA LLLL LL LLU UOMO OULU UUM CTU COT 


Cooperation is the thing—please mention ROCK PRODUCTS. 





Jeffrey Three Pulley Belt Carrrier. 
Can be mounted upon wood or steel stringers. 









{ 


Jeffrey Self-propelled Auto- 
matic Reversing Belt Tripper. 
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TESTED 


Every pound assures uniform blasting results 


Our interest in our product does not end when it leaves our 
plants. That is when our vea/ interest Jegzns. 


We want ATLAS Explosives to do more and better work in 
actual service. We want the blasting of our customers to be 
more efficient and more economical. 





That is why our entire nation-wide organization is a unit for 
service to every man who has to do with blasting. 


And that is why we maintain our own completely equipped chemical 
division to test ATLAS Explosives during the various processes of manu- 
facture. Our tests guarantee every pound of our product. Absolute 
uniformity is thus assured. Absolute uniformity means absolute dependa- 
bility. From the same type and grade of ATLAS like results are always 
obtained under like conditions. 


Founded on this known uniformity ATLAS service is a sure cure for 
blasting ills. We invite every man interested in blasting to test this service. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


Home Office: Wilmington, Del. 
Sales Offices: Allentown (Pa.), Birmingham (Ala.), Boston, Chicago, Des Moines, Houghton (Mich.), 


lin (Mo.), Kansas City, Knoxville, McAlester (Okla.), Memphis, Nashville, New Orleans, New York, 
| Pantin, Soni Pittsburg (Kan.), Pittsburgh (Pa.), Pottsville (Pa.), St. Louis, Wilkes-Barre (Pa.). 
| Z 


| A PROPER EXPLOSIVE FOR EVERY BLASTING REQUIREMEN 


| 
onl 






Put your blasting 
problems up to us 


Our Service Department is a 
clearing house of blasting ex- 
perience in all its phases and 
under all conditions. It is 
directed by experts who will 
personally help you apply this 
vast store of information to 
our own blasting. WRITE 
ODAY. 



















Saying “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS” will bring quick action. 
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Building fleets for 


the Nation’s shipping 


Pierce-Arrows have played a large part in the war 
activities of the Nation—on the front in France 


and behind the front with the Expeditionary 


Force. And they have had an important part in. 


war work over here. 


The vital task of building ships to transport 
men, munitions and materials has employed them 
widely. The fleet of 21 Pierce-Arrows owned by 
the Watson Construction Company has helped 
signally in the building of the new ship yards at 
Hog Island, Pa., and on Newark Bay, as well as 
in navy work in New York and Boston. There 
has been no more important war work to do 


over here than speeding up ship construction. 


At the various munition plants, Pierce-Arrows 
have done their bit and at all the Army Camps, 
both in building cantonments and in carrying ma- 


terials after the construction work was finished. 


Reliability has been prime factor—and the 
ability to deliver a greater aggregate load in the 


least time. In this no truck shows so well as 


PIERCE-ARROW 


Motor Trucks 


Fleets of Pierce-Arrows attain maximum efficiency 


For better service say “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS.” 
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~~ Building fleets for 


the Nation’s business 


Pierce- Arrows are playing their part in the business 
upbuilding of the Nation. In avoiding intolerable 
delays due to freight congestion their contribution 
has been important. In keeping open avenues of 
trade they help speed up production and provide 
the sinews of war for the military body. 


In construgtion work incident to business main- 
tenance theif success has been tremendous. In 
this line, thei atson fleet has had many notable 
achievements; that emphasized uninterrupted serv- 
ice and the ability to deliver a greater aggregate 
of work in a given time than other trucks. 

This capacity was demonstrated in building 
the Brighton Beach Speedway. There 8 Pierce- 
Arrows worked with three shifts of drivers 24 
hours a day, hauling material from tidewater 
docks 6 miles away and averaging 125 miles a day. 

Again on a road filling contract at Unionport, 
N. Y., they handled material that ordinarily 
would have required a temporary railroad and 
hauling locomotives. Their cost was one-quarter 
the alternative cost. 

In saving, conserving, speeding up work, no 
truck has made so good a record as 


PIERCE-ARROW 


aueue® Motor Trucks 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N.Y. 


To say you saw the ad in ROCK PRODUCTS gives tone to your inquiry. 
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The GREATEST MOTHER in the WORLD 


‘ ‘ eit 





holds a sacred place of honor within our homes and in our hearts 


bi ie E message that the American 
people stand as one behind our 
brave boys and gallant Allies, is the 
most cheerful “Merry Christmas” 
we can send them. 

Let us make this a Red Cross 


Christmas—lct us see to it that every 
member of every family joins the 
Red Cross. She is warming thou- 
sands, feeding thousands, healing 
thousands from her store—the 


Greatest Mother in The World. 


All you need is a Heart and a Dollar 


RED CROSS CHRISTMAS ROLL CALL 


December 16—23 


Contributed Through 
Division of Advertising 














United States Gov’t Comm. 
on Public Information 


December 4, 1918 
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“CHEMICALS 


SPELTER 


RASSEL|| 


COLORS 
EXPLOSIVES 


HE position which Grasselli holds in its own particular field of endeavor 
is not the culmination of chance events or the result of artificial boosting. 


Meriting confidence, it is natural that its products have been of merit—for it is on merit 


alone that the “Grasselli” trademark has triumphed and established itself in the fore-front 
of the industry. 


If you desire information regarding “‘Grasselli’’ 
explosives just write and your request will 
be given prompt and courteous attention. 


The Grasselli Powder Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





The advertiser wants to know that you saw his ad in ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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STURTEVANT 














PATENTED PATENTED 


RING-ROLL MILLS 


The most durable and efficient grinder for hard and moderately hard rock or ore. Used for the reduc- 
tion of Cement-Clinker, Limestone, Quartz, Ores, Granite, Trap, Phosphate, Coal, etc., etc. Hundreds in 
use. RANGE OF OUTPUT 8—100 MESH. 


Construction—‘Open Door” accessibility, every part within quick and easy reach. Nothing to get out of order or give 


trouble. Small power, slow wear. Built in single and Duplex Designs—compact and convenient, steady runners. 
BUILT IN FIVE SIZES. 


Action—Material passes through hopper and is delivered on inner surface of concave, revolving ring, where it is held 
by centrifugal force. Three convex Rolls are strongly pressed against this centrifugally held layer of material and 
revolve by friction against it. The Rolls thus roll over the material, first crushing it and then wedging it off of 
both sides of the ring. 


we 





NEWAYGO SUPER-SCREEN 


Unit Construction—Each unit has screens 6 feet by 3 feet and is a complete Separator in itself. Each part is inter- 
changeable and of the most efficient size for vibrating, capacity, handling, repair, etc. By simply bolting units 
together a Separator of any reasonable capacity may be obtained. 


The Vibration is truly wonderful and yet nothing comes in contact with the fine wire cloth, except the material being 
screened. Hammers jar elastic bridges far above the screen cloth, which transforms these shocks into high-pitched 
vibrations, when transferred to the wire cloth. The scalper is also vibrated. 


Screen Cloth Tensioning—The screen cloth is stretched taut and held taut, and the tension may be regulated locally or 
in its entirety. 


One Finger lifts the cover, and exposes the “Scalper” and Fine Screen. The “Scalper” slides into and is pulled out of 
the cover, like a drawer. The fine screen rests in the screen box, and is unobstructed by any mechanism, and is 
removed by simply lifting it out. 


Accessibility, such as this, has heretofore been unknown. 


STURTEVANT MILL CO. 











It gets immediate attention if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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STURTEVANT 
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OPEN-DOOR PULVERIZERS 


One man in one minute can get at every part for cleaning, adjustment, repair or for the removal of 
iron. Shutting down a plant is costly—accessible machinery minimizes delay. It requires minutes instead 
of hours to get at any trouble with Sturtevant “Open Door” Machinery. Continuous operation means 
economy, large production, profits and small operating costs. Labor is scarce and of poor quality—most 
of it is eliminated by machinery, which seldom requires attention, and when repairs must be made, a 
simple and accessible machine pays for itself many times over. 














ROTARY CRUSHERS 


Uses—For crushing large pieces of soft and moderately i 
hard materials to 1” or to corn size and smaller. A 
most popular and widely used machine. Used largely 
as a preparatory crusher for Pulverizers. 





Svgpee Bs 
ae 


JAW CRUSHERS 


Action—Double Cam and Roll giving jaws two nips to 
each revolution of flywheels. Run at half the 
speed of others for same output. Slow speed means 
no hot boxes or bearing troubles and smooth, steady 
running—cheap foundations—long life. 


Range of Output—6” to 4%”. 

Uses—For crushing anything crushable, that is friable. 

Jaw Sizes—2”x6”, 4”x8”, 5”x10”, 8”x10”, 6x15”, 10”x15”, 
6”x20”, 12”x26”. 

Types—Coarse Cru hers—Output: 2” to 6”. 
Intermediate Crushers—Output: 1” to 14”. 
Fine Crushers—Output: 4” to 1”. 








Some of the materials being crushed in Rotary Crushers 
—Lime, Gypsum, Talc, Phosphate, Shale, Clay, 
Fullers Earth, Coke, Carbon, Chalk, Coal, Cement- 
Clinker, Sulphur, Caustic, Chemicals, Bauxite, 
Barytes, Oyster and Clam Shells, Colors, Facings, 
Brick, Salt, Soapstone, etc. 


Sizes—Five. Capacities—%4 to 20 tons per hour. 











HARRISON SQ., BOSTON 











Tell the advertiser you saw his ad in ROCK PRODUCTS. He'll appreciate it. 
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HATEVER your needs, we have 

it. If you want equipment for the 
smallest or largest plant, we are prepared . 
to serve you. | 


TRAYLOR JAW CRUSHERS 


These dependable crushers, built for 
endurance and strength are made in five 
types and thirty-six sizes, ranging from 
the little 7x10” crusher weighing 8000 
Ibs. to the Giant Crusher weighing 680,- 
000 lbs., with a jaw opening of 66x86”. 


Write for information 


TRAYLOR ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 9 22@ | 
ALLENTOWN, PA. a 

New York Chicago ie 

Los Angeles Spokane 





Prompt attention will be given your inquiry if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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ATT Cars are constructed to with- 
| stand the extremely severe service test 
of steam shovel loading—at the same time 
meeting the individual requirements of each 
i producer. 

Your hauling problem is carefully studied 


by experts in our engineering department 


and a special Watt Car is built to suit your 
conditions. 


Ask for our catalog today! It shows 
many designs we have constructed. 


WATT MINING CAR WHEEL CO. 





BARNESVILLE, .OHIO 
DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
Lindrooth, Shubart & Co., N. D. Phelps 
i BOSTON BLDG. SHELDON RIDG. 






































When unswering ads please give credit to ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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Record of a 
24-in. Crusher 
in the Field 


Material 
Crushed: 
Gravel and 
Hard Heads. 

Length of time 
operated, 2 
years. 

Size of Feed, 2 
in. 

Size of Product, 
1 in. 

Horsepower 
used, 20. 

Tons crushed 
per hour, 25. 


Original crush- 
ing discs still 
in use. 

No lost time ac- 
count break- 
age. 

Superior to Rolls, 

Jaw or Gyratory 


Crushers on this 
class of work 








CHALMERS & WILLIAMS 


1425 Arnold Street, Chicago Heights, Illinois 








The End of 
the War— 


introduces a new era of road construc- 
tion and improvements never before 
equaled in the history of our country. 
Road work that has been neglected dur- 
ing the war because of material shortage 
and labor conditions will now progress 
with gigantic strides. ‘The demand for 
crushed rock and gravel for road con- 
struction will tax the production capacity 
of every plant in America. The 


YMON 


DISC CRUSHER 
The Master Crusher” 


is ready to help you meet these unusual condi- 
tions. Its installation in your plant means in- 
creased output—and increased output means a 
greater share of this new business for YOU. 


Symons Crushers are economical in power con- 
sumption—excel in low repair cost and assure you 
of a uniform product at the lowest production 
cost. 





Our catalog “R” describes them 
in detail. Write for it today! 


Manufactured Under Exclusive License and Sold Only by 











Cooperation is the thing—please mention ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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The Use of Lime in the Industries 


Production Statistics for 1917 Show Importance of this Field of Lime 
Manufacture 


HE CONSUMPTION OF LIME by chem- 

ical works, paper mills, sugar factories, tan- 
neries and glass factories in 1917 was 1,513,330 
tons, or something like 200,000 tons more than 
was used for building purposes. Of course 1917 
was a year of abnormally low demand for build- 
ing lime so that the comparison is not so sig- 
nificant as would appear at first glance. It is in- 
teresting however in showing the tremendous 
growth in the demand for lime in other indus- 
tries and especially in the chem- 


ported the manufacture of coal-tar chemicals. 

Lime is largely used in the preparation of 
what are called intermediates. Intermediates 
are substances which do not exist in coal tar as 
such but are made from the crude products by 
chemical processes. Intermediates are them- 
selves of use only for further manufacture by 
additional chemical processes into finished prod- 
ucts such as dyes, medicines, photographic 
chemicals, perfumes, flavors, synthetic tanning 
materials, etc. 





ical industry, where the con- 


doubled since 1914. 

Much of this new demand has 
of course come from the devel- 
opment of the coal-tar by-prod- 
uct industry in this country 
which was the direct result of 
shutting off German imports. 


product 





Lime in the Industries 


sumption of lime has more than \W ITH THIS ISSUE of 

Rock Products is begun a 

series of articles on the use of 
lime in the industries. 

This issue contains a particu- 

larly valuable article on the 

’ use of lime in the coal-tar by- 

industry —the first 

literature on this subject to ap- 

pear in an American periodical. 


This is a field of chemistry 
which is growing by leaps and 
bounds, new finished materials 
and new uses for all materials 
are being developed almost 
daily. At present almost all 
these chemical works are in the 

- congested area of the Atlantic 
seaboard, between New York 








The immediate impetus to the 
establishment of an American coal-tar by-prod- 
uct industry was the demand for military ex- 
plosives. But this industry is not destined to 
end with the ending of the war because the works 
and equipment used to manufacture modern 
explosives are practically identical with those of 
the coal-tar dye industry. Thus Germany on 
the one hand built up an immense dye industry 
in order to be prepared for making explosives on 
a wholesale scale, while this country on the other 
hand has built up an immense explosives indus- 
try to be converted into a dye industry which, 
will forever put an end to Germany’s previous 
monopoly. In 1917 there were already estab- 
lished in this country 190 firms (exclusive of 
coke-oven plants and gas houses) which re- 


and Washington. However, 
every gas plant and every coke oven may be 
made to furnish the raw materials and it is only 
a question of time when the industry will be 
country-wide. 

All lime manufacturers are therefore inter- 
ested, even though remotely situated as regards 
the present chemical plants. There is also an- 
other side to the industry which is of interest to 
lime manufacturers and that is the quality of the 
lime necessary or desirable for the coal-tar in- 
dustry. It is quite possible that the manufac- 
turer of an exceptionally pure product will find 
a market far beyond his market for building 
lime. Again it is quite possible that we shall 
soon see manufacturers of lime specializing on 
lime for particular chemical purposes. 
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Depletion Allowance for Stone Quarries, 
Sand and Gravel Pits 


If Objection Is Made to Adequate Depletion Allowance Call It an Exigency or 
Emergency Allowance— The Lure of Volume 


S IT THE TERM Depletion Allowance 
| that you object to? If it is we will 
call it an exigency or emergency charge— 
an insurance premium against unforeseen 
troubles, and against the gambling ele- 
ment of doing business. 

In the discussion of depletion in Rock 
Propucts of October 23 and November 6 
perhaps too much stress was laid on the 
term depletion. The Minnesota and Mich- 
igan iron-ore operators charge 77 cents per 
ton to their production costs to cover de- 
pletion. This depletion charge represents 
the value of the material in place. It was 
originally based on their profit per ton of 
ore; therefore it includes their profit. Nev- 
ertheless they successfully contended it 
should not include all their profit. 


Object of Cost-Keeping 

We keep costs for two purposes: (1) 
To know what we get for the money spent, 
and (2) to have a sound basis for a sell- 
ing price. The unit costs arrived at for 
these two purposes are not necessarily 
identical. In the case of the iron-ore pro- 
ducers obviously they cannot be identical. 

This seems to be the stumbling block 
in all the discussion on depletion of quar- 
ries and gravel pits. The object of making 
an adequate depletion charge is not to de- 
lude the operator into thinking he has spent 
that much money, it is merely to provide a 
safety allowance for emergencies which he 
cannot foresee—unprovided for breakage, 
loss of business through strikes, loss of 
market, sudden change in character of de- 
posit, etc..—an insurance against gambling 
elements which is required in any business 
that has any claims to permanence. 

In so many words, such a charge—call 
it what you will—is to prevent operators 
from competing and price-cutting on too 
narrow a margin—from skating on too thin 
ice. Practically all operators see the need 
of such an allowance, so the name it should 
go by is immaterial to the real point of 
the discussion. Call it camouflaged profit 
if you will. We prefer the term depletion, 
partly because an adequate depletion 
charge is easily justified and because some 
have already formed the habit of includ- 
ing some kind of a depletion charge in 
their cost-keeping methods, and partly be- 
cause the iron-ore miners have gotten away 
with a 77-cent per ton depletion charge un- 
der identically similar circumstances. If 
iron ore is worth $4.50 a ton delivered at 
lake terminals and crushed stone under 
the same conditions is worth $1.50 a ton, 


a 77-cent depletion charge on the ore justi- 
fies one-third of 77 cents or 25 cents a ton 
depletion charge on the stoné, according 
to our point of view. It is presumed, how- 
ever, that no stone man would have the 
nerve to ask that as a beginning, so 10 
cents was suggested in Rock Propucts of 
October 23. In the light of all the circum- 
stances, that did not look extravagant. 


R. W. SCHERER, Secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Crushed Stone Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Writes: 

John Rice in Rock Propucts of Novem- 
ber 6 sums up the question completely and 
thoroughly. To place an intrinsic value on 
a stone deposit or royalty contract is like 
demanding for an egg its potential value 
as the progenitor of untold generations of 
profitable poultry. A stone deposit, like 





DISCUSSION of depletion allow- 
ance is bringing out some in- 
teresting views. What are yours? 
Your contribution to the subject 
will be welcomed.—The Editor. 











an egg, needs a lot of hatching and raising, 
and in place is worth no more or less than 
it ean be duplicated for. 

Still there are eggs and eggs and quar- 
ries and quarries. It is conceivable that 
a limited deposit in the heart of a metro- 
politan district, where location gives the 
product an advantage of 30 to 40 cents per 
ton and where competitors must and do ab- 
sorb this differential, should be valued in 
place. And yet, when the owner finds that 
he cannot collect the 30 cents differential, 
he takes 20 cents, or, ‘‘to keep body and 
soul together’’ as Mr. Rice puts it, he 
ignores it. 

It is also possible when a deposit has 
been prospected and is of superior merit, 
cannot be duplicated in that market, that 
the prospector or developer should be re- 
warded for his find by placing an addi- 
tional value on the material in place—but 
that reward must also be collected in a 
market where gruelling competition has 
been the rule. 

The cause for this fierce competition 
must be sought, not in the fact that op- 
erators are inclined to ignore some more 
or less fictitious depletion charge, but prin- 
cipally in the fact that volume of business 
reduces ton-costs. Preach and write as 


we will against ‘‘ volume business’’ no one 
is deceived. There is not an operator who 
would not rather accept an order for his 
season’s capacity, say 300,000 tons at 75 
cents than one for 150,000 tons at a dollar, 
depletion charge or no depletion charge. 


Over-Estimating Effect of Volume 


In attempting to ameliorate this fierce 
competition, it does no good whatever to 
ignore the lure of volume. We should 
rather figure with it and keep cost ac- 
counts to show what volume does to ton- 
costs. In the analysis it may be shown 
that it has been over-estimated oftener 
than under-estimated. A depletion charge 
would, of course, raise ton-costs directly 
but, it is to be feared, is seldom justified. 
Such an analysis of costs is possible in any 
operation, from data usually at hand in any 
quarry office and is illuminating to say the 
least. It will answer the all-absorbing 
question: ‘‘How much, in a plant already 
operating, will additional tons cost?’’ 

Over-estimating the effect of volume on 
ton-costs is probably the most fruitful 
source of ruinous competition, more fruit- 
ful than in the manufacture of any other 
staple of commerce because crushing plants 
can be and are operated at much less than 
their capacity, the fluctuating demand and 
lack of storage making such operation un- 
avoidable. But essential charges are often 
overlooked. If Mr. Rice’s method of charg- 
ing depreciation, which is perfectly just 
and equitable, were universally adopted, 
stone prices would range higher in many 
markets. 

Considering the venturesome character 
of any undertaking in stone-crushing, a 
handsome premium should be the reward of 
success in the shape of something more 
than the prevailing rate of interest on se- 
curities and no operation can be said to be 
successful unless it can: collect such a re- 
ward. 


Breakage Allowance 


In the discussions on cost accounting 
there has been no mention made anywhere 
of another charge that is justified and 
necessary. Over and above plant deprecia- 
tion some operators charge off a definite 
amount monthly or annually to provide for 
a big breakage, past or to come. Accidents 
involving injuries to employees or the pub- 
lie are provided for in liability insurance. 
And still accidents can happen and do hap- 
pen to machinery that often involve 10 to 
30 per cent of the operator’s resources. If 
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one could insure against breakage, the 
charge would not be questioned as a legiti- 
mate one. Since insurance is not to be 
had the operator should carry his own 
safety margin by creating a breakage 
fund. Without such a fund, profits are a 
matter of luck and profits shown in a lucky 
month or season are fictitious, unless, out 
of them an adequate sum has been set aside 
for the big breakage that is sure to come. 
And all of this is in addition to care and 
upkeep of machinery and in addition to de- 
preciation. Besides gradual deterioration, 
crushing machines, new or old, are liable 
to breakage. 
Breakage Account 

The rate of charging off on such a break- 
age account depends greatly on the charac- 
ter of the operation; if there are many ma- 
chines of the same size, one might expect 
to get a normal share of breakage in each 
season, but if one essential machine rep- 
resents a considerable part of the invest- 
ment the possibility of its breaking should 
be provided for in lucky seasons; chance 


should be eliminated. It will be found that 
such a charge is recognized in law in addi- 
tion to depreciation, if the rates of both 
are reasonable, depending on the character 
of the stone and the past performance of 
similar machines. Certainly breakage en- 
ters into the ultimate cost of crushing 
stone but it is not often considered in the 
selling price. 

Uniform cost accounting, if it is possi- 


ble, would go a long way toward educating 
operators to a more dignified conception of 
the industry. But cost accounting that 
does not eliminate the one big variable fac- 
tor—volume—is valueless. That variable 
ean be eliminated, its effect on ton-costs 
can be accurately determined and the 
knowledge would stop some operators from 
gambling on the volume of business that 
they are going to get. 








Last Price-Fixing on Stone by 
War Industries Board 

ASHINGTON—What was said to be 

the last price fixing action by the War 
Industries Board, unless in the event of 
unusual and unforeseen circumstances, was 
announced November 15 and the Philadel- 
phia and Delaware territory only is 
affected by the new order, which was 
agreed upon November 7. Under this order 
a maximum price of $1.50 per ton of 2000 
pounds f. o. b. cars, at the plant, was 
fixed on all government purchases of 


erushed stone, other than railroad ballast 
or screenings, for the period ending De- 
eember 31, 1918. The operation of the 
order is limited to Pennsylvania, east of 
and including Harrisburg, Delaware, and 
New Jersey south of and including Tren- 
ton. Signs were not lacking that a large 
amount of cement and road work projected 
for this territory was going to cause an 
abnormal advance in price of crushed stone 
and therefore the government acted to pre- 
vent it. It is not believed the price will 
be insisted upon after the period indicated. 
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General Contractors Form Association 


Are Fully Alive to Benefits of a National Organization in Spite of Fierce 


N INDICATION of the after-war 

spirit of co-operation was the forma- 
tion in Chicago, Nov. 20 and 21, of the As- 
sociated General Contractors of America. 
That the need for co-operative effort 
through associations should end with the 
war was the thought farthest from the 
minds of the two hundred contractors who 
met to form this first national association 
of contractors. Not that they should or- 
ganize to save themselves in times of ad- 
versity, but that they must organize to 
reap the full benefits of the great era of 
properity, which they all believed was im- 
minent, was the thought constantly ex- 
pressed. 


Local Associations Strong for National 


Many of those present came as delegates 
from strong local associations, such for in- 
stance as the General Contractors’ Associa- 
tion of New York. The striking thing about 
the attitude of these men was their en- 
thusiastic support of the movement for a 
national organization. 

There is a lesson in this for the sand, 
gravel and crushed stone producers because 
in many ways they are in a similar posi- 
tion to the contractors. Like contractors, 
as D. A. Garber of New York—one of them 
—said, they have the reputation of being 
cut-throat competitors, and very reluctant 
to admitting that the other fellow or other 
fellow’s work had any virtues. Certainly 
if contractors can fraternize and work to- 
gether for a common end, there is no excuse 
for material men failing to do so. 

Objects of Their Association 

Most of the purposes of the new con- 
tractors’ organization could be promptly 
subscribed to by material men as well. As 
stated in the constitution they are: 

The objects of the association are to pro- 
mote better relations between private own- 
ers and public bodies, their architects or 
engineers on the one hand, and contractors 
on the other; to maintain high professional 
standards in the conduct of work; to com- 
bat unfair practices; to encourage efficiency 
among contractors; to support contractors 
and contractors’ associations in efforts to 
rectify conditions of an unsatisfactory 
character; to encourage those methods of 
contracting for work which relieve the con- 
tractor of improper risks, and to encourage 
sound business methods tending to raise the 
standing of contractors generally in the 
business world. 

Among the other points made in the ad- 
dresses of various members were the pros- 
pect of working jointly with the American 
Society of Civil Engineers and similar or- 
ganizations in revising specifications and 
contract forms with the object of removing 
some of the unfair practices the contractor 
now suffers under; to be able to have a 


Competition 


joint labor policy and not to be so com- 
pletely at the mercy of labor unions; to 
influence legislation or at least prevent leg- 
islation inimical to the contractor and in 
the end to the public; to work out some sys- 
tem of uniform cost-keeping; and last, but 
not least, to develop the good-fellowship 
side of their association so that they would 
come to know one another as something 
else than cut-throat competitors. 


For Contractors Only 


Nothing was said as to the effect of such 
an organization on material men who sup- 
ply contractors, but it was made evident 
many times that material men were not 
wanted as members. In fact, the present 
membership of material men in local Build- 
ing Exchanges was an obstacle to absorb- 
ing these exchanges into the national or- 
ganization. 

The requirements for membership read 
as follows: 

Only general contractors, either individu- 
als, firms or corporations, who have been 
engaged for at least two (2) years in gen- 
eral contracting prior to applying for mem- 
bership in this association, or who have es- 
tablished a reputation for skill, honesty and 
responsibility, shall be eligible for mem- 
bership. They must also undertake work 
in its entirety, partly at least with their 
own construction forces. 

Members of the association must be asso- 
ciated organizations of general contractors, 
individuals, firms or corporations engaged 
in general contracting. Only such members 
of associated organizations as fulfill the 
above requirements shall have voting repre- 
sentation in this association. 

The membership dues were placed at 
$100 per year for the first year for in- 
dividual firms. Members of local associa- 
tions can come in for $10 per year provided 
the aggregate for their local association 
amounts to $100. The affiliated associations 
have one vote for each 10 members. It was 
announced by the Finance Committee that 
it was the ultimate intention to have a 
sliding scale of annual dues based on the 
amount of work done per year by each 
member or graduated to the annual pay- 
roll. 

The government of the association is in 
the hands of an Executive Board, which 
consists of the President, three Vice-Presi- 
dents, Treasurer and twelve Directors. The 
Secretary is the executive officer of the As- 
sociation and is an employee. 


Notable Addresses 


The business sessions of the convention 
were interspersed with addresses by Brig.- 
Gen. R. C. Marshall, Jr., Chief of the Con- 
struction Division of the War Department; 
Col. William A. Starrett, Chairman of the 
Committee on Emergency Construction of 


the War Industries Board and Harry A. 
Wheeler, President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. Remarkable 
expressions of idealism were features of 
these talks, particularly those of Colonel 
Starrett and Mr. Wheeler. 

Contractors were warned that co-opera- 
tion as between themselves was not suffi- 
cient. If their object was so materialistic 
as to want a club to use on labor and legis- 
lation, their organization then was threat- 
ened with failure, said Mr. Wheeler. They 
must approach the labor problems and 
other big problems of the times with a 
spirit of toleration and sympathy, he said. 

The labor problem received considerable 
attention in all the addresses. There 
seemed to be no other opinion but that 
wages must return to normal but how soon 
or by what means no one hazarded a guess. 
Every one was very optimistic of the 
future of construction work. 


Officers Elected—Platform Outlined 


The following were the unanimous 
choice of the convention for permanent 
officers for the ensuing year: 

President, D. A. Garber of New York; 
first vice-president, W. A. Rogers of Chi- 
cago; second vice-president, T. T. Flagler 
of Atlanta; third vice-president, J. W. 
Cowper of Buffalo; treasurer, C. F. Mullen 
of Cleveland. 

The following were elected members of 
the Board of Directors: For one year— 
N. F. Hoggson of New York, F. J. Mac- 
Isaac of New York, C. W. Gompertz of San 
Francisco, George Watson of Dallas; for 
two years—Richard Porter of Portland, 
Ore., A. P. Greensfelder of St. Louis, Ed- 
ward Haupt of Chicago, Thomas Bentley of 
Toledo; for three years—E. J. Thomas of 
Memphis, L. C.:Wason of Boston, M. D. 
Smith of Detroit, H. B. Hangar of Rich- 
mond, Ky. 

Platform of Convention 


The Associated General Contractors of 
America hopes to be the means by which 
the impulse to progress noticeable here and 
there in the past may be crystallized into 
a movement which will lift one of the 
largest industries in the world to the high- 
est plane. 

In order to accomplish this object it will 
be necessary to maintain an efficient or- 
ganization to study all branches of the in- 
dustry and to disseminate both by litera- 
ture and personal counsel the best informa- 
tion obtained. 

It is assumed that this can be best done 
under the following headings: 

First—Ethies. 

Second—Mutual aid. 
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Third—Co-operation with other associa- 
tions. ; 

Fourth—Protection. 

Fifth—Proper publicity. 

1. A proper code of ethics will establish 
this industry in its rightful professional 
place. The standard of membership in this 
organization should be so high that it guar- 
antees to the general public ‘‘skill, honesty 
and responsibility.’’ 

2. By mutual aid we mean the exchange 
of information concerning proper cost ac- 
counting, reliable estimating, fair and rea- 
sonable allowances for depreciation of 
plant, conditions covering rentals and terms 
as applied to equipment, ete. 

3. By co-operation with other associa- 
tions we aim to maintain contact with com- 
mercial, engineering, architectural or other 
organizations. 

4, Protection is often needed and should 
be furnished individual members against 
conditions arising from unfair legislation, 
bidding conditions, competition, specifica- 
tions, plans, contracts, supervision and un- 
fair labor conditions. 

5. Publicity by suitable mediums is 
essential for the well-being of the organiza- 
tion and should aim to reach the public 
generally to create a sentiment of fair- 
ness and appreciation for the services ren- 
dered by the members of this organization. 


Prospect for Immediate Build- 
ing Good Says Dodge 
Report 

CANVASS conducted by the F. W. 

Dodge Co., in New England, the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States and the Middle West, 
though limited in extent, for the sake of 
accuracy and promptness, disclosed $450,- 
000,000 worth of projected construction 
ready or about ready, so far as plans and 
specifications are concerned, to be released. 
How much there is in the country it is im- 
possible even to estimate. 

The projects, as one might expect after 
years of underbuilding, are extremely 
varied in character—factories, office build- 
ings, apartment houses, residences, hospi- 
tals, schools, churches; every class of con- 
struction is numerously represented. 

We have the assurance of the War In- 
dustries Board that it is physically possi- 
ble to go ahead. ‘‘From the best informa- 
tion obtainable,’’ reads a statement by the 
Board, ‘‘ we believe that there is now avail- 
able sufficient labor, fuel, transportation 
and building materials to warrant the with- 
drawal of: all restrictions on building pro- 
jects. ’’ 

If, therefore, owners fail to let con- 
tracts promptly, it will be either because 
of high cost of construction or difficulty in 
obtaining loans. 

With respect to loans, we believe that 
bankers will share the Government’s de- 
sire to see the building industry revive in 
order to furnish employment to labor. In 
all probability it will be easier to obtain 


capital now than it will be later when 
commerce and the manufacturing industries 
have expanded and when huge credits have 
been established for economic reconstruc- 
tion abroad, says the Dodge report. 

With respect to cost of construction, 
there are two important modifying cireum- 
stances. In the first place, after years of 
urderbuilding, there will be many construc- 
tions that must proceed regardless of some 
possible saving through delay, for ex- 
ample, hospitals, schools, public buildings, 
private dwellings ete., which are not 
treated as investments. Factories and 
stores also come under this head in so far 
as the determining factor is not cost of 
construction, but prospective business prof- 
its. In the second place, in the case of 
investment buildings proper, high rents and 
depressed land values, as well as burden- 
some taxes on unimproved real estate, 
eounteract the high cost of construction. 

No one assumes that the union scale of 
wages in the building industry is going 
down in some years. Nor does anyone ex- 


pect that building material prices will go 
down to where they stood before the war. 
Henee, all things considered, many owners 
will unquestionably decide that it is more 
advantageous to build now than to wait. 


Texas Ready to Go Ahead On 


Road Construction 


USTIN, Tex.—Now that the United 
States highways council has removed 
all restrictions as to the use of road build- 
ing materials in Texas it is expected that 
many long deferred highway projects will 
be carried out. It is also thought that the 
difficulties that have been met with in the 
sale of road and other public improvement 
bonds will be no longer encountered. 
‘‘There is plenty of material in Texas 
which may be used for the work,’’ said En- 
gineer Geo. A. Duren, state highway com- 
missioner, ‘‘and besides those counties 
which have been contemplating the issu- 
ance of road bonds may now proceed un- 
hampered by any restrictions.’’ 


Reconstruction Committeeon 
Highways 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The Highway In- 
W dustries Association, which is calling 
together, with the co-operation of the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials, one of the greatest conventions 
ever held, at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., Dee. 11 and 12, announces that a War 
Service and Reconstruction Committee of 
the Highway Industries has been formed 
with the co-operation of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

This new War Service and Reconstruce- 
tion Committee will take part in the gen- 
eral conference of War Service and Recon- 
struction Committees of American Indus- 
try, to be held at Atlantie City, N. J., be- 
ginning Dee. 2, under the auspices of the 
National Chamber, the week preceding the 
great highway convention in Chicago. 

S. M. Williams, president of the Highway 
Industries Association, has appointed the 
following members of the War Service and 
Reconstruction Committee upon Highways: 

Representing the Highway Industries As- 
sociation. Their Executive Committee, as 
follows: W. T. White, Cleveland, Ohio; 
A. N. Johnson, Chicago, Ill.; W. P. Blair, 
Cleveland, Ohio; A. P. Sandles, Columbus, 
Ohio; A. R. Hirst, Madison, Wis.; E. J. 
Mehren, New York, N. Y.; S. T. Henry, 
Washington, D. C.; H. G. Shirley, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Representing the American Association 
of State Highway Officials. Their Execu- 
tive Committee, as follows: Lt.-Col. W. D. 
Uhler, Washington, D. C.; G. P. Coleman, 
Richmond, Va.; W. G. Thompson, Trenton, 


N. J.; J. N. Mackall, Baltimore, Md.; C. F. 
Stern, Sacramento, Cal.; P. D. Sargeant, 
Augusta, Me.; W. S. Keller, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Ira L. Browning, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; E. A. Duffey, Albany, N. Y.; Max L. 
Cunningham, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 

Representing the American Automobile 
Association. Their Executive Committee, 
as follows: David Jameson, president, New 
Castle, Pa.; A. E. Batchelder, executive 
chairman, Washington, D. C.; Carl J. Fish- 
er, chairman, Touring Board, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Geo. C. Deihl, chairman, Good Roads 
Board, Buffalo, N. Y.; Eugene Burton, 
chairman, Legislative Committee, Newark, 
N. J. 

Representing Highway Transport Com- 
mittee, Roy D. Chapin, chairman, Highway 
Transport Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Representing the Office of Public Roads, 
L. W. Page, director, Office of Public Roads, 
Washington, D. C. 


State Colleges Advising Farm- 


ers on Lime 


O LESS THAN 25 State Agricultural 

, Colleges have issued news articles to 
the rural press giving publicity to the re- 
moval of restrictions on agricultural lime 
by the War Industries Board and advising 
use of the sweetener at once. 

The weekly report of coal supply ren- 
dered jointly to the State and United 
States Fuel Administrators and on the post 
eard form G will be continued. 
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Secretary of Agriculture 
As Good Roads Advocate 


Agitation to Have His Department Take Over Certain Road Work 
Evidently Having Some Effect 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The following is 
W sent out officially by the Department 
of Agriculture: Codperative highway con- 
struction under the Federal aid road act 
must be resumed as quickly as possible in 
full measure, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
D. F. Houston, stated at a conference of 
editors of agricultural journals held re- 
cently in Washington. 

From unexpended balances of Federal 
appropriations for the last few years, from 
State funds beyond what was necessary to 
meet the Federal allotments, and from 
amounts available during the current fiscal 
year, approximately $75,000,000 will be 
available for expenditure during the 
ealendar year. Next year, if all the bal- 
ances should be expended during this year, 
and we should have to rely solely on the 
funds accruing next year, there will be 
about $200,000,000 from Federal appropria- 
tions, and probably more than this amount 
from State sources, according to the Sec- 
retary’s statement. The States, in addi- 
tion, will expend sums in excess of what 
they have assigned, or will assign, for 
Federal aid road projects. 


‘*Tt seems to me,’’ said the Secretary, 
‘‘that we should take a further step—take 
this step not only because of the impor- 
tance of good roads, but also because of the 
desirability of furnishing worthy projects 
on which unemployed labor during the 
period of readjustment may be engaged. 
There will be many things suggested for 
which Federal and State funds will be 
sought. Some of these will be unworthy. 
Clearly such public works as roads are 
worthy, and it would be in the public in- 
terest to make available larger appropria- 
tions from the Federal Treasury to be used 
separately or in conjunction with State and 
local support. 


‘«There need be no delay in the execu- 
tion of such a program. The nation has 
already provided the machinery in the De- 
partment of Agriculture and in the State 
highway commissions. The Federal aid 
road act was fruitful of good legislation, 
and each State in the Union now has a cen- 
tral highway authority with power and 
funds to meet the terms of the Federal 
act. The two agencies, in conjunction, have 
been engaged in devising well-considered 
road systems and in making surveys, plans, 
and specifications. The task will be one 
of selection, and those roads should be 
designated for improvement which are of 
the’ greatest economic importance, with 
due regard to such military and other needs 


as are proper for consideration. There is 
no necessity for any departure from this 
scheme. The suggestions made have been 
canvassed with the President, the Secre- 
tary of War, and the Postmaster General, 
and they are in accord with the view that 
additional funds should be made available 
to this department and that they should 
be expended through existing machinery.’’ 





Don’t Forget the Chicago 


Road Congress! 

VERY indication points to a 

record road-building year in 
1919. To talk over the situation 
and make plans for next season the 
largest meeting of men interested in 
road building ever assembled will 
take place in Chicago, December 11 
and 12. It is the first American 
Road Congress at which associations 
of material men will receive official 
notice. Hence it behooves every road 
material man to make a special effort 
to be on deck. There will un- 
doubtedly be unofficial meetings of 
sand and gravel and crushed stone. 
men, at which much may develop of 
interest to the development of the 
industries. This will be the one 
big opportunity to get a line on the 
Road Programs for 1919. Don’t 
miss it. 











Work is Ordered Resumed on 
Public Buildings 
HE SECRETARY of the Treasury has 
7: authorized the following: 

In December last, owing to the pressure 
of war conditions and the consequent 
necessity of concentrating the industrial 
power of the nation on the manufacture of 
war material, I deemed it essential to direct 
the Supervising Architect of the Treasury 
Department to discontinue all construction 
work on public buildings except such as 
was absolutely necessary and to refrain 
from inviting bids for new work. 

The changed conditions brought about 
by the conclusion of the armistice and the 
manifest inability of Germany to renew the 
conflict, emphasizes the importance of re- 
suming, with as little delay as possible, the 
normal industrial activities of peace. Con- 
struction work, which has been delayed be- 
cause of the necessities of war, should now 
be resumed, and I have, therefore, in- 
structed the Supervising Architect to in- 


vite bids for the construction of new build- 
ings and extensions authorized by the 
Congress. 

Among the first moves of the Treasury 
Department, in pursuance of the new policy 
of the resumption of building operations, 
will be to take up, with the commission 
appointed by the Congress for that purpose, 
the question of constructing an archives 
building in Washington. The necessity for 
such a building has been greatly increased 
by reason of the need of adequately safe- 
guarding the large mass of valuable records 
and documents relating to the war. 

The resumption of construction work by 
the government will contribute toward 
facilitating the industrial transition of the 
country from war to a peace basis, and 
should serve to encourage others to under- 
take without delay the fulfillment of the 
many and varied industrial peace needs. 


No More Priorities Except for 


Government Work 
ASHINGTON—To hasten the restora- 
tion of normal industrial conditions, 

the War Industries Board has decided that 
there shall be no automatic priority ratings 
except for work under the control of the 
Government. 

It had been planned by the Priorities 
Division to retain a series of automatic 
ratings for civilian purposes, but the War 
Industries Board overruled the Priorities 
Division program. 

This required a complete revision of the 
tentative draft of Circular No. 58, which 
had been made up to carry a series of such 
civilian preferences. 

Applications for priority certificates may 


still be made, but will be granted only 


when the need is urgent and where it is 
clearly in the public interest. Nevertheless 
the Priorities Division, under the new 
order, not only recognizes the paramount 
needs of the Navy, Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, railroads, telegraph and tele- 
phone companies, but urges the industries 
of the country without resort to priority 
assistance to speed up the production and 
delivery of orders for the repairing of 
public utilities, manufacture of farm imple- 
ments, and equipment for the production 
and distribution of food, petroleum and 
natural gas pipelines and other facilities; 
and the operation, repair, maintenance or 
expansion of mines, coke-oven plants, ore 
reduction plants, smelters and furnaces em- 
ployed in the production of fuels, metals 
and metal products. 

The War Industries Board has made one 
important reservation. Under this the 
Priorities Division will have the power 
whenever an urgent necessity ‘‘in the pub- 
lie market’’ demands, to promulgate ‘‘such 
rulings and make such suggestions and re- 
quests in connection with priorities in the 
production and supply of fuel, eleetric en- 
ergy, labor and transportation as changing 
conditions may require.’’ 
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Blake Bros. Co. 


Crushed Stone Bunkers 
Carved in Rock Hillside 
Self-Unloading Barges 





By M. A. Baudin 





HE BLAKE BROTHERS CO., which 
has offices in San Francisco, Calif., 
owns and operates a large rock quarry lo- 
cated near the town of Richmond on the 
Bay shore, about ten miles across the Bay 
from San Francisco. The quarry is ele- 
vated about 200 ft. above sea level and has 
a face about 300 ft. high. On account of 
the great height of the face, the average 
cost of blasting is very moderate. 

The holes for the blasts are drilled on an 
average to a depth of about 22 ft. with 
compressed-air drills and in some cases 
drifts are made (better known as coyote 
holes). The last one fired was tunneled 
into the cliff 60 ft., double-teed, and was 
loaded with nine tons of powder, which 
broke down about 65,000 to 70,000 cu. yd. 
of rock. All rock too large to handle are 
plug-drilled with compressed-air hammer 
drills and blasted. 

Two steam shovels are operated in the 
quarry. Each has a dipper capacity of % 
eu. yd. Both bottom-dumps and _ side- 
dump quarry cars are used. These cars are 
handled in the quarry by two 8-ton steam 
locomotives. A 10-ton steam locomotive 
hauls the rock on a slight grade about a 
thousand feet over a trestle. The rock is 
dumped into receiving bins and then is fed 
by gravity to two No. 6 gyratory crushers, 
which are run by 75-h. p. electric motors. 

The rock from each crusher is raised by 
bucket elevators to separate screens 
equipped to produce three sizes of rock. 
The tailings from both screens are fed to 
a No. 4 gyratory crusher. From there the 
crushed stone is raised by a bucket elevator 
to the sizing screens. The tailings from 
these screens are run into two No. 3 gyra- 
tory crushers. From these crushers the 
rock goes back on a 16-in. conveyor and 
dumps into another elevator to the screens 
and then to the storage bins. From these 
bins the rock is carried by two 16-in. belt 
conveyors 600 ft. long to the bunkers. One 
set of bunkers is for loading cars, auto 
trucks and wagons. These bunkers have a 
capacity of about 700 cu. yd. and are built 
of wood. 

Stone Bins Carved in Solid Rock 

Four other bunkers are concrete-lined 
excavations in the rock face of the hill. 
These bunkers have a capacity of 2800 eu. 
yd. A tunnel extends longitudinally under 
them and at right angles to the shore. By 
means of gates in this tunnel the stone is 


Quarry, San 


Francisco Bay 











Conveyor to bunkers in rock hillside of San Francisco bay 











All set for blast—9 tons of powder loaded 

















After blast—between 65,000 and 75,000 cubic yards displaced 
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drawn onto two 24-in. belt conveyors 
mounted on a timber trestle which extends 
800 ft. out to deep water in the Bay. These 
conveyors carry crushed stone at the rate 
of three yards each per minute. At the 
outer end of the conveyors the latter rise 
on a grade which brings them to a height 
of about 20 ft. above the water, where the 


rock goes into chutes and then into barges. . 


The full capacity of this plant is from 
650 to 700 cu. yd. per day of eight hours. 
The arrangement of the conveyors leading 
from the crushing plant to the bunkers 
makes it possible to deliver the rock to the 
bunkers as rapidly as it is crushed, al- 
though the bins in the crushing plant pro- 
vide sufficient storage to carry over a pe- 
riod of several hours in case the conveyors 
are out of order. The conveyors delivering 
from the crushing plant handle the rock at 
such a rapid rate that a vessel can be 
loaded very quickly. 

A considerable part of the output of the 
quarry is sold f. o. b. plant on barges and 
vessels; amd the balance is delivered around 
the Bay of San Francisco by the stone 
company. A specially designed lighter has 
been installed to make these deliveries. 
This lighter has a hull 35 x 135 ft. in plan 
and 10 ft. deep, giving it a displacement of 
400 tons. It carries a row of bunkers ele- 
vated above its deck and with their bot- 
toms sloped from both sides to the center 
line of the row. 

The under side of the hopper bottom of 
the bunkers is 7 ft. above the bottom of the 
hull, thus providing for the installation of 
gates arranged 10 ft. apart on the center 
line of the bunkers. A 24-in. belt conveyor 
runs the full length of the row of bunkers 
and is fed with rock through these gates. 
The conveyor discharges at the forward 
end of the hull to the boot of a 30-in. bucket 
elevator mounted on a boom 65 ft. in 
length. This boom consists of a pair of 12- 
in. channels latticed together and trussed 
between its ends. It is hinged at the bot- 
tom to a heavy cast-iron disk that is piv- 
oted so it can rotate. 

Special Unloading System 

This arrangement secures a universal 
joint so that the outer end of the boom 
may be placed at almost any angle within 
a horizontal range of 180 deg. The boom 
is suspended about 20 ft. from its end by 
a fall block with a wire rope passing 
through a four-sheave block, and wound on 
a crab at the base of an A-frame which e¢ar- 
ries this sheave. This method of rigging 
enables the end of the boom to be raised 
and lowered, and guys on both sides hold 
the boom in place after it is set. The ele- 
vator discharges at the top through a hop- 
per into steel chutes that are built with 
telescoping sections so that their length 
can be adjusted to suit conditions. 

A gasoline engine is installed on the 
barge to operate the conveyor and bucket 
elevator. A motor at the top of the boom 
also may be used to drive the equipment 
when the lighter is anchored and where 


electric current is available. A clutch on 
the driving arrangement of this motor per- 
mits the latter to be thrown out when the 


engine is running, and the engine is belted 
so it can be taken off the system when the 
motor drive is employed. 











Crushing plant from the bay side and conveyor to bunkers 














Track layout at working face of quarry 


Traction type revolving shovel used for loading quarry cars 
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Ballast Highways as Well as Railways 


Recent Failures of High Class Pavements Make Highway Engineers Recognize 


FTER 20 years experimenting to find a 
A cheap easy way of building a first- 
class road pavement, highway engineers 
are returning to first principles and relearn- 
ing some things their grandfathers learned 
after they had been building railways for 
20 years. Highway engineers haven’t yet 
learned the whole of the old lesson for they 
don’t yet speak of ballasting their pave- 
ments. They are merely beginning to con- 
cede the importance of drainage. 

Probably the opinion of the vanguard 
of highway engineers is summed up in the 
following quotations from an article by 
E. W. James, general inspector Bureau of 
Public Roads, in the July issue of the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s official bulletin, 
‘*Public Roads.’’ Mr. James writes: 


Becoming Matter of Foundations 


When the recent failure in several states 
of a considerable mileage of first-class road 
is considered, it appears that the problem 
of the immediate future is going to be the 
development of adequate foundations to 
handle a fast-growing motor-truck traffic. 
The last available figures indicate that 


there are some 200,000 motor trucks and 


commercial vehicles now registered in the 
United States. The great majority of 
these are in the northeastern block of 
states, with heavy concentration in other 
states having improved roads. 

Whether the increase in number of 
trucks in the next decade will in any way 
approximate the increase in pleasure auto- 
mobiles during the last one is not a matter 
of special moment, but it is of the greatest 
importance whether the gross tonnage of 
trucks increases rapidly. A single truck 
of some designs will provide a tonnage 
equal to five or six touring cars. A single 
truck operating between fixed termini has 
damaged a road in a single month to more 
than the ordinary cost of maitnenance for 
a whole year. A string of trucks operating 
over a road not properly supported by the 
existing foundation has entirely destroyed 
in two weeks a well-built surface costing 
$8,000 per mile. 


Prolific Cause of Failures 


Careful inspection indicates that failures 
have largely been the result of weak foun- 
dations at the time frost is ‘‘coming out 
of the ground,’’ when the water content 
of the soil is high and foundations are con- 
sequently weakened. What degree of weak- 
ening is permissible under any conditions 
before failure is reasonably certain is not 
known because we never know even ap- 
proximately the factor of safety in the 
bearing power of our sub-base or subgrade. 
The few studies made in this direction have 
little application to road conditions, be- 
cause the moisture content of the soil and 
its grading or texture, which so strongly 
affect capillarity, have never been ade- 
quately considered. Further, it is doubtful 
if within the immediate future any increase 
of knowledge of soil conditions will be suf- 
ficient to indicate a method of direct con- 
trol. Capillarity can not be adequately 
controlled. It must be met. 


Some First Principles 


The same degree of approximation in our 
road foundation design will doubtless pre- 
vail until considerably more data are avail- 
able regarding soil moisture and its effects. 
In the meantime such information as we 
have can be used for what it is worth. 
Some recent examinations made by an en- 
gineer of the Bureau of Public Roads fur- 
nish the following interesting data: 

Clay below a conerete pavement con- 
tained 18.9 per cent by weight or about 
46 per cent by volume of water, etc., ete. 


Nothing New in This 


Is there anything new in these facts? 
Our less scientific but more practical grand- 
fathers did not make laboratory tests of 
the amount of water in the mud and clay 
under their railway ties, but they did get 
busy and get their tracks out of the mud 
by using from 18 to 24 in. of BALLAST. 
They found out by experience that certain 
materials like gravel and crushed stone af- 
forded good drainage and were therefore 
good BALLAST. The primary purpose in 
using ballast was for drainage; and drain- 
age is still the most important function of 
railway ballast. 


Table on Capillarity 


How round-about highway engineers are 
in arriving at this same conclusion is illus- 
trated in the continuation of Mr. James’ 
discourse: 


Some extended studies of the action of 
eapillarity have furnished additional in- 
teresting data. The following table shows 
the height to which capillary water rises in 


‘certain soils in 24 hours: 


Reece OONEs so anessentaaecaw ewes 14 in. 
COPUONEE OEE hk Ses eedactuetssnedone 16 in, 
pe rere rrr crc ee 16 to 21 in. 
ERORUY GIG TOG: occ tecdiccedcscccte 11 in. 
a ge rr eer er 16 in. 
PUG GA vi cccccdacwacceeceusnceawe 9 in. 


What has our engineer learned from 
these interesting scientific data? Evident- 
ly that sand makes a better foundation 
than clay. Without these data our grand- 
fathers reached a conclusion that sand was 
a better foundation for track than clay. 
Only, being less scientific, they were able 
to reach the conclusion that gravel or 
crushed stone was considerably better 
foundation—or ballast—than sand. 


More on Capillarity 


Mr. James continues his discourse as 
follows: 


An examination of the above figures 
indicates that capillarity in some cases 
fills the soil perilously near to the sat- 
uration point even when drainage is con- 
sidered adequate. And the rapidity with 
which eapillary action occurs when there 
is a source of free water makes it impera- 
tive that such source be removed with the 
greatest promptness and prevented from 
occurring within a considerable distance, 
either vertically or horizontally, from soils 
which are depended upon to support heavy 
loads. - 


Experience alone has developed many of 
the features of our present highway cross- 
section designs. Certain bearing powers of 
the soil are more or less unconsciously 
assumed as we follow accustomed practice. 
Now that the loads likely to come upon 
our roads are so much greater, it is a prob- 
Iem of the utmost importance to determine 
how much heavier our foundations must 
be, just what loads soils with different 
moisture contents may be depended upon 
to bear, and what means if any can be de- 
veloped to insure no increase of moisture 
above a safe point. Of course, these prob- 
lems are closely correlated. How does 
moisture content affect the bearing power 
of soils? And ultimately what method of 
design will be most economical? Will it be 
cheaper in a given condition to drain ex- 
cessively or to thicken the foundation? 
These matters are today a closed book to 
the highway engineer. 


Details Will Become Features 


Under the inereasing truck traffic, drain- 
age will have to be considered more ecare- 
fully, moisture content of many soils in 
many locations considered allowable under 
past conditions will have to be reduced to 
save or develop such bearing value as the 
soil may have, and a great deal of subgrade 
will have to be reinforced by the addition 
of suitable sub-base. All of these details, 
considered heretofore as special features, 
will become the features ordinarily consid- 
ered in careful design of high-class, costly 
pavements. <A foundation and wearing 
course costing $16,000 per mile are not go- 
ing to be subjected to what is now known 
to be an utterly destructive traffi¢ without 
that due examination of soil conditions and 
adequate provision for furnishing a proper 
support in the natural ground that will save 
the surface and foundation from destruc- 
tion at a reasonable cost. 


Hits Nail on Head at Last 

The last paragraph of the above quota- 
tion hits the nail on the head: ‘‘A great 
deal of subgrade will have to be reinforced 
by the addition of suitable sub-base.’’ That 
is merely another way of saying that if 
you want a good pavement you have got to 
put a little ballast under it just the same 
as our grandfathers did when they began 
ballasting railway roadbeds to get a track 
that could be kept in decent condition. 


Makes Reports on Rock 
HE BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS has 
been assisting the National Research 
Council in the preparation of a report on 
deposits of rock, sand, gravel, and other 
materials for the use of the War Indus- 
tries Board and other Government agencies. 
Complete reports of tests made by the 
bureau on all samples of rock and gravel 


-are forwarded to the council, together with 


a statement of the location from which the 
samples were obtained. About 1,000 such 
tests are being conducted annually. 
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A Few Uses for Lime in Manufacture 
of Organic Chemicals 


The Function of Lime in the Coal-Tar Dye Industry and Why a Pure High-Calcium 


bmn MANUFACTURE of very many of 
the so-called coal-tar intermediates 
which enter into the preparation of a 
large and varied line of colors involves the 
treatment of certain raw materials such as 
benzol, toluol, naphthalene and the like 
with various reagents such as sulphuric 
acid, nitric acid, chlorine, caustic soda, etc., 
in order that these raw materials may be 
so altered in character as to lend them- 
selves to the various reactions in which 
they are to be employed for the manufac- 
ture of colors. 


While it is true that a number of the 
processes involved in the manufacture of 
pharmaceutical products are closely ana- 
logous to processes used in the manufac- 
ture of dyes, we shall attempt here to out- 
line briefly only one or two type processes 
for the manufacture of dye intermediates, 
to serve as an illustration of the nature of 
this manufacture and the uses to which 
lime may be put in the manufacture of 
dyes. 


Preparation of Dyestuff Intermediates 


There is perhaps no more generally 
known dyestuff intermediate than that 
which goes by the name of ‘‘H Acid,’’ but 
there are a number of other dyestuff in- 
termediates analogous in their structure 
to H Acid, such for example as Freund’s 
Acid, Cleve’s Acid, J Acid, Peri and Lau- 
rent’s Acid, and it is in connection with 
the preparation of intermediates of this 
type that lime finds an application. The 
preparation of intermediates of the type 
which we have just illustrated by the prod- 
ucts named consists in part of combining 
naphthalene with sulphuric acid and ni- 
tric acid and the subsequent treatment of 
these compounds with a view to replacing 
sulphuric acid by some other so-called 
“* group.’’ 

In order to avoid the use of technical 
language we can perhaps best illustrate 
the process by stating that when naphtha- 
lene, for example, is treated with sulphuric 
acid, with a view to causing the naphtha- 
lene to combine with varying proportions 
of sulphuric acid, it is necessary to use an 
excess of sulphuric acid in order to bring 
about the reaction. The desired product is, 
therefore, present in the reaction vessel 
together with a considerable excess of one 
or more of the reagents employed. 

In ease the excess of sulphuric acid is to 
be removed from this product and in case 


Product Is Essential 





By C. M. Stine, Ph. D. 


Chemical Department, E. I. DuPont de 
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the organic product is soluble in water 
when an excess of lime is added to the 
contents of the reaction vessel, the insolu- 
ble calcium salt of sulphuric acid with 
which we are all familiar, known as ‘‘eal- 
cium sulphate,’’ is formed, and may be 
filtered off from the water-soluble prod- 
ucts of the reaction. 

It might be well to add that it is usually 
necessary to dilute the reaction products 
with water before adding either milk-of- 
lime or hydrated lime, or some other form 
of calcium oxide to the reaction mass for 
the precipitation of the calcium sulphate. 
It might also be added that in many cases 
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the calcium salt of the desired product is 
formed and it is really the water solution 
of this calcium salt which is caught in 
the filtrate from the filter press, while the 
press cake of calcium sulphate may be 
discarded. 

A somewhat different process for the 
preparation of an intermediate may require 
that a press cake consisting of calcium sul- 
phate and the insoluble calcium salt of the 
product in question shali be removed from 
the filtrate which is run to waste, or which 
may contain other products which are to 
be worked up in some other way, but the 
general type of reaction is sufficiently well 
illustrated by the statement that lime is 
most frequently used for the neutralization 
of excess sulphuric acid in the form of cal- 
cium sulphate. 


It is obvious that where large amounts 
of sulphuric acid are to be used for a prod- 
uct and where the combination of sulphuric 
acid is simply thrown away, that the mate- 
rial used to remove the sulphuric acid must 
be very cheap. At the same time it must 
be possible to obtain this material under 
certain specifications. 


Lime Must Be Free From Impurities 


The reason for stating that it is neces- 
sary to obtain this material under certain 
specifications is that calcium sulphate has 
certain definite properties which enable the 
dyestuff manufacturer to so handle his re- 
action process as to take care of the re- 
moval of calcium sulphate from his fin- 
ished products. If, however, the lime which 
is employed for the removal of sulphuric 
acid contains unknown amounts of unde- 
termined impurities such as magnesia, or 
certain other of the impurities which oe- 
cur in some grades of limestone, the meth- 
od of handling the reaction which will suf- 
fice for the removal of calcium sulphate 
from the desired reaction product will not 
suffice for the removal of certain impuri- 
ties which may have been present in the 
limestone and which have appeared in the 
lime as delivered to the dyestuff manu- 
facturer. 

Perhaps this point is best illustrated by 
calling attention to the quite different solu- 
bility which magnesium sulphate and eal- 
cium sulphate exhibit in water. It should 
be added too that the presence of even 
small quantities of certain compounds such 
as iron, or magnesia, or lime in the fin- 
ished dye may result in a prohibitive dull- 
ing of shade or in throwing the shade off 
color to such an extent that the finished 
product becomes quite unsalable. 

Now the finished dye is usually formed 
from a number of more or less expensive 
ingredients and it is not only desirable but 
entirely necessary to assure the purity of 
each one of the constituents which enter 
into the finished dye. This assurance as 
to. the purity of the constituents can only 
be based on an exact knowledge of the 
composition of the various reagents which 
are employed in the preparation of each 
of these constituents. 


It should also be borne in mind that im- 
purities present in the lime used may be 
present in the finished product which the 
dye manufacturer desires to produce, to 
even a greater extent than the percentage 
of the impurities in the lime, because for 
every hundred pounds of an intermediate 
product produced there may be 200 or 300, 
or even as much.as 600 or 700 pounds of 
lime required. If, therefore, there is any 
tendency for the impurities present in 
the lime to accumulate in the dyestuff in- 
termediate for the manufacture of which 
this lime is to be employed, there is addi- 
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tional reason to specify a pure grade of 
lime. 


Lime Not Always Used to Remove Excess 
Acid 


Lime is by no means always used for the 
removal of sulphuric acid from reaction 
products, but it may be used for the re- 
moval of CO, because the resulting com- 
pound calcium carbonate is an insoluble 
product which may be filtered off, or the 
lime may be used to bring about certain 
reactions such as the replacement of 
chlorine by what the chemist calls ‘‘hy- 
droxyl,’’ with a view to effecting a com- 
plete transformation in the properties of 
the chemical when such a replacement is 
brought about. In this case a soluble salt 
of lime, namely, a calcium chloride, may 
be produced and may be separated from the 
desired organic compound by washing 
with water if the organic compound is rea- 
sonably insoluble in water, or by some 
other suitable means. Here again the com- 
position of the lime used should be well 
established in order that the removal of 
the lime salts may be simplified, since a 
process which may serve for the removal 
of lime salts may be not at all adapted to 
the removal of salts of certain other ma- 
terials which occur as impurities in the 
lime used in the reaction and may result 
in either diminishing the yield or unde- 
sirably affecting the purity of the product. 
Another Campaign Needed 


The question as to the allowable amounts 
of certain impurities which may be pres- 
ent in the lime used for the manufacture 
of such intermediates as Freund’s Acid, 
Cleve’s Acid, Peri and Laurent’s Acid, and 
the like, cannot be answered for every 
process of manufacture used in producing 
these materials, but it seems likely that 
lime used in manufacturing intermediates 
of this type should contain less than 2 per 
cent of magnesium oxide (MgQO), less than 
1 per cent of material insoluble in hydro- 
chlorie acid (HCl), and a total of less than 
5 per cent of carbonates. It may be stated 
in this connection that a great deal of the 
lime used in the manufacture of this type 
of intermediates has actually shown by 
analysis 0.5 per cent or less of magnesia 
and exceedingly small amounts of unburned 
limestone; i. e., unconverted calcium ear- 
bonate, as well as exceedingly small 
amounts of material insoluble in HCl such 
as insoluble silicates and the like. 

Sometimes the process of manufacture 
involves not only the removal of sulphuric 
acid from the desired product by precipita- 
tion with lime but the subsequent removal 
of the calcium which has been combined 
with the product when the necessary ex- 
cess of lime has been added to insure the 
complete neutralization and precipitation 
of all the excess acid present. 

Lime in Manufacture of Carbolic Acid 

The case in point may be illustrated by 


some of the preliminary steps incidental 
to the manufacture of phenol or ‘‘ carbolic 


acid’’ by a well known process. Benzol 
is treated with an excess of sulphuric acid, 
forming the so-called sulphuric acid of 
benzol and leaving an excess of sulphuric 
acid present in the vessel in which this 
reaction has been brought about. An ex- 
cess of lime is then added to precipitate 
the sulphuric acid and to obtain the ben- 
zene sulphonic acid in the form of its water 
soluble calcium salt. This water .soluble 
calcium salt is filtered off from the major 
portion of the precipitated calcium sul- 
phate and is subsequently treated with 
sodium carbonate in order to precipitate 
the calcium which has been combined with 
the benzol mono-sulphonie acid, thus ob- 
taining the sodium salt of benzol mono- 
sulphonie acid. 
Preparation for the Re-Action 

This water soluble sodium salt of ben- 
zene mono-sulphonic acid is then again 
filtered from the precipitated calcium car- 
bonate and is subsequently evaporated to 
dryness in order that it may be obtained in 


Fall Liming of 


suitable form for the next step of the re- 
action. Any material which has not been 
precipitated with sodium carbonate and re- 
mains dissolved in the solution along with 
the sodium salt of benzene mono-sulphon- 
ate, will, of course, appear in the evap- 
orated product. 

Regarding Other Processes 

There are certain processes analogous 
to that which has just been described in 
which the appearance of any considerable 
amounts of such impurities in the solu- 
tions of the organic products desired would 
interfere with subsequent steps in the 
manufacture. 

While this article does not by any means 
pretend to cover the various applications 
of lime in the manufacture of organic 
chemicals, it will serve to indicate the na- 
ture of some of the processes in which 
lime is used and the reason why a fairly 
pure grade of lime must be furnished to 
the manufacturer engaged in this line of 
work. 


Proved Benefit 


Farmers Should Be Urged to Use Lime on Plowed Lands Now 





By John H. Voorhees 


New York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University 





YEAR AGO the lime manufacturers 
waged a campaign to increase the use 
of lime by farmers in winter. This cam- 
paign was conducted by the Agricultural 
Lime Bureau. A pamphlet published by 
them gave a resumé of the opinions of 
many of the leading agriculturists through- 
out the Eastern part of the United States. 
These men not only approved the campaign 
but endorsed it as an economic factor for 
greater production of foodstuffs and of- 
fered their hearty co-operation and assist- 
ed materially in making it a success. 

A year has passed and the results of a 
year ago—last winter—are evident in 
nearly all agricultural sections East of the 
Mississippi River. Greater yields and great- 
er profits have resulted almost universally. 
Considerable lime was applied on growing 
stands of wheat and invariably the results 
were visible long before the threshing made 
the exact results visible by measure. 
Another Campaign Needed 

Such a campaign is just as important 
again this winter and no time should be lost 
in inaugurating it because the time for 
placement of orders by the farmer is rap- 
idly approaching. He is now completing 
his fall work. Grain has been planted, 
silos filled, and corn partly husked, and he 
should have his lime on hand before snow 
drifts fill the roads and cover the fields. 

There are a number of precautions to be 
taken. Farmers should be careful in the se- 
lection of fields for application. The wash 


on hillsides would undoubtedly make the 


practice an undesirable and unprofitable 
one except where they are well covered 
with stubble of a grass crop or a growing 
erop. Poorly drained fields where water 
lies during winter or early spring would 
probably benefit less because the injury 
of tracking by team and wagon would be 
great and the lime would be likely to run 
together, crust and puddle. On the other 
hand level or slightly rolling fields, espe- 
cially those covered by some growing crop 
will be greatly benefited and farmers should 
be urged to use their spare time to lime 
them. 


For Fall Plowed Ground 

In my opinion fall plowed ground may 
be limed with the usual accruing advan- 
tages but land intended for spring plowing 
should not be limed because lime is soluble 
and naturally works down into the lower 
layers of soil though it is believed that the 
downward movement is not as rapid as for- 
merly supposed. 

It is my opinion that these facts should 
be laid before farmers, and that a campaign 
to increase the use of lime by farmers this 
winter would be a real benefit to the coun- 
try as one means of increasing the food 
supply necessary to maintain stability in 
the markets of the United States and 
abroad. 


William B. Hill Dead 
ILLIAM B. HILL, chairman of the 
Executive Committee and organizer 

of the Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement 
Co., died at Los Angeles a few days ago. 
Mr. Hill was a pioneer in the lime business 
in the Kansas district and one of the best 
known lime men in the country. 
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Safety Hazards of the Cement Industry 


Where the Hazards Are and How to Minimize Them 


N DEALING with hazards connected 
| with the cement industry there is much 
to be said about the education of the em- 
ployee. 

For instance, let us first mention the raw 
material unloading track hazards, where 
there is no possibility of the men being 
properly protected when unloading mate- 
rial (the danger of frozen materials in the 
winter increases this hazard), the switching 
of cars, the care of tools, the construction 
of walks and passageways and the misun- 
derstanding of operating signals. 

Men working in the raw material build- 
ing, at the opening in the bin are very 
often subjected to many hazards, that of 
large lumps of frozen material rolling out 
of the bins, perhaps bruising their feet 
and legs. Then also it is at times neces- 
sary for workmen to enter these bins, the 
danger here is of undermining material, also 
material on track and structure above 
which may fall at any time, and should not 
be overlooked. 

We next come to crushers and dryers, as 
well as elevators and conveyors of all 
kinds. Here we find hazards so numerous 
it would be impossible to mention them 
all, for here we usually find gear drives, 
chain drives, belt drives and others, as 
well as revolving drums and rolls, and 
motors to drive them, all of which offer 
opportunity for accidents. 

Next we have preliminary mills of all 
types and raw material finishing grinders 
which have their different styles of feeders, 
and are far from safe. 

In the kiln room we have the slow run- 








By O. C. Soederquist, 
Supt., Blufington Plant, Universal Port- 
land Cement Co., Bluffington, Ind. 





ning kiln, which in itself is probably harm- 
less, but the machinery necessary to drive 
it, consisting of gears, belts, pulleys, and 
motors, as well as line shafting in many 
eases. These are necessarily placed in loca- 
tions which tend to make them dangerous, 


particularly for oilers; other places, such 
as coolers, pan conveyors, elevators, ete. 


Coal feeders of all types should be 
looked into with the idea in mind that 
when the kiln is down for a short period 
the danger of accidentally starting this 
feeder may cause an explosion with enough 
foree to blind or burn men who may pass 
in front of kiln. 

In the coal house we have the usual 
hazards connected with drives of all kinds, 








Fan and motor coupling guards; electric wire conduit and disconnectors 


as well as dryers, crushers and pulverizing 
mills of all types, but of course the great 
danger here is the possibility of an explo- 
sion, also the coal dryer discharge should 
be carefully watched, as it may clog, caus- 
ing the dryer to fill and naturally heat 
very rapidly, causing serious damage. 


Our next stop is at the clinker pile, 
which as a rule has nothing but a few con- 
veyors or cranes which handle-the clinker. 
As to conveyors, we all know that they are 
dangerous; as to cranes, there are only a 
few things, such as fire hazards with elec- 
trical apparatus, carrying of loads over 
workmen, approaches for cranemen to 
enter and leave crane, danger where truck 
or truck wheels pass near walk or steps 
where it would be possible for men to reach 
or lean over runway. 


In the finishing mill, as a rule, we find 
about the same machinery that we have 
in the grinding end of the raw mill. 

Machinery is not our only hazard in the 
mill, as the danger of material of all kinds 
left on walks, platforms, hoppers and 
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scaffolds may fall and cause many ac- 


eidents. 


The stock house and packing rooms have 
their dangerous places, such as drives for 
tunnel screws which usually are placed in 


a low basement; here as well as many other 
places throughout the mill the oiler should 


be considered, for he is placed in a dan- 
gerdus position where he must be careful. 

In the packing rooms there are the usual 
‘screws, belts, elevators and other driving 
machinery, as well as packing machines 
which are dangerous. 

At the stock house it might be well to 
mention the railroad, for here we have the 
loading platform, which must necessarily 
be as close to cars as possible, causing a 
hazard which must not be overlooked. The 


but also in the health and happiness of his 
family and the community. 
Belt Hazards 

The hazards connected with the opera- 
tion of belts are those of getting caught 
between belts and pulleys, or having hand 
cut or burned by moving belts, grasping 
a moving belt to stop a machine, or shift 
a belt, putting belt on driving pulleys 
while in motion. Where there is a possi- 
bility of workmen passing through moving 
belts, attempting to step over them, or 
working in close proximity to them, a great 
hazard is created. 


Hand Tools 


The hazards connected with the use of 
hand tools apply to both the user and 





Tube mill with gears completely enclosed 


railroad is a source of hazards all over the 
mill, particularly where cars pass doors 
to buildings, as well as at the end of build- 
ings where men are apt to step out on 
track in front of trains. 

Slipping Hazard Everywhere 

The slipping, tripping and falling hazard 
is present not only in the mill, but in: the 
yard, shop, and even in the office unless 
rubbish of all kinds, as well as machinery, 
tools, lumber, etc., have their proper place 
of storage. 

The wearing of torn clothing, flowing 
neckties, loose sleeves, as well as gloves, 
are all hazards. 

We believe that a hazard that should 
also be taken into consideration is that 
of the health of the employes. 

In order that the men can go about in a 
contented manner, the physical surround- 
ings must not only be safe, but must also 
be healthful. 

Plant sanitary equipment is a part of 
these physical surroundings, and plays an 
important part, not only in the happiness, 





others who work within the range of flying 
objects from such tools, such as hammers, 
and chisels with mushroom heads, or ham- 
mers flying from handles. 


Goggles 


It is estimated that 200,000 eye injuries 
occur annually in the United States. Not 
all of these are industrial accidents, but 
there are approximately 15,000 persons who 
were blinded in industries. The money lost 
to the employer and employee is unknown, 
but the suffering and privation of the in- 
jured persons is enormous, and is of greater 
importance. It has been demonstrated in 
recent years that most industrial eye ac- 
cidents can be prevented by wearing proper 
protection over the eyes. 


Platforms and Scaffolds 


Platforms and scaffolds when improperly 
constructed and built of defective mate- 
rials, are a great source of danger. 

Ofttimes men who are put on erection of 
such work are careless, and do not give this 
matter sufficient thought to make condi- 
tions safe. 


Coupling and Collars, Keys and Set Screws 


These present many hazards, of which 
the following may be included: 


Shaft couplings, and set collars, clamp 
couplings, jaw clutch couplings, universal 
and flexible couplings, friction clutch 
couplings where exposed, key seats in end 
of shaft where exposed to contact, set 
serews on revolving parts where exposed 
to contact. 


Pulleys 


Pulley hazards are apt to be very dan- 
gerous in cases where the belt slips off the 
pulley and becomes wedged between the 
hanger and the pulley, or between two pul- 
leys, thus pulling down line shafting. Con- 





Kiln drier with guarded gear drives 
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struction of guards is an important safety 
factor, and if not properly constructed, 
present many hazards. 


Boilers 


There are many hazards connected with 
the operation of boilers, and I will not try 
to name them all: the inspection of boil- 
ers, the operation, the water gauge glass, 
the safety valve, the blow-off pipe, the 
collection of scale and sediment in the 
boilers, and many other things too 
numerous to mention. 


Grinding Wheel Hazards 


The operation of machinery at high speed 
always increases the accident hazard, unless 
the utmost precaution is exercised, and the 
grinding wheel, whose cutting surface gen- 
erally has a velocity greater than a mile 
a minute is no exception. 


Chains, Cables and Slings 


Chains, cables and slings are the mediums 
by which loads of material are suspended 
and transported through shops and mills, 
and offer many hazards which can be 
eliminated only by the proper care of same. 


Signs 


In plants where electricity is used the 
hazards are greater because so many men 
do not know the danger that lies in the 
electric wire. 

Electrical hazards are of great impor- 
tance, and danger is usually found: 

In failing to ground all conduit pipes. 

In leaving conduit pipes open so water 
can enter. 

In using pieces of wire as a fuse. 

In putting a fuse where water will 
reach it. 

In inclosing a motor or generator to shut 
off the air. 

In failing to pull the switch before re- 
placing fuses. 

In earrying steel tools when working 
around dangerous electrical machinery. 

In failing to insulate the handles of 
tools. 

In failing to blow the dust out of the 
generators and motors. 

In failing to clean wires before splicing 
them. 

In failing to tape splices and all other 
places where insulation is required. 

In screwing lamps in sockets while the 
current is on. 

In lighting cigarettes by means of 
switches. 

In looking at an electric are without 
wearing blue goggles. 

In failing to replace all safety devices. 

In taking any unnecessary chances. 

In using any defective machinery, or 
allowing machines to be used which are not 
properly grounded. 

In failing to report dangerous places. 

In failing to read the rule book and to 
obey the rules. 

In failing to test work before leaving it. 



































Motor for conveyor, showing coupling, shaft and belt guards; grease cups on pipe 
extensions; electric conduits and connectors for heavy motor 


In working on live circuits unless neces- 
sary. 

In closing a switch without full knowl- 
edge concerning that circuit, and why the 
switch was open. 

In failing to wear the safety belt when 
working on poles. 

The best remedy for all electrical haz- 
ards and which should be brought out very 
strongly for the benefit of the workman 
rather than the electrician, is to let elec- 
trical apparatus and wires alone. 


Infection Hazard 


The infection hazard in the cement in- 
dustry, we believe is less than any other, 


but nevertheless great precautions must be 
taken. 


Ladders 


In ascending or descending from one 
level to another, ladders have been an im- 
portant factor. The ladder in its various: 
forms, has been called one of civilization’s 
most dangerous devices, and statistics 
show that a great number of accidents 
have happened thereby. 

This is not strange, however, when we 
consider that there are probably more 
ladders used by man than any other single 
device involving hazards. Sceareely a 


structure is built where the peculiar value 
of the ladder is not employed, and after 
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the structure is finished the ladder is re- 
tained in the home, on the farm, in the 
factory, in the office building, everywhere. 
‘The hazard has been increased, because the 
ladder is an emergency article. 

Removing the trouble from the minds of 
‘man, where the trouble has been all of the 
‘time, and following the simple rules of con- 
‘struction and safe practices, ladders will 
be as safe as we are willing that they 
should be. 


Welding 


Some of the hazards connected with the 
oxy-acetylene welding may be found in the 
following: 


Testing reducing valves or gauges. 


Coupling reducing valves. 

Having generators near fires or lights. 

Failure to wear goggles when engaged in 
welding and cutting. 

Wearing improper goggles. 

Failure to properly repair 
parts after notice. 

The use of matches. 

Careless handling of oxygen and acety- 
lene cylinders. 

Using an acetylene cylinder when it is 
lying flat in a horizontal position. 

Failure to shut off gases over night. 

Using a hammer to open an oxygen cyl- 
inder valve. 

Failure to open cylinder valve slowly. 

Failure to wear respirators. 


defective 


Failure to provide a fire extinguisher, or 
a bucket of water for every welding unit. 

These are a few of the many hazards, 
and in ending I will say, the practice of 
safety principles does not cause a work- 
man to be slow, timid or over-cautious. It 
demands no sacrifice of time, or progress, 
and no impairment of efficiency. It insists 
on the adoption of the safe course in pref- 
erence to the unsafe. It emphasizes the 
importance of seeming trifles where preser- 
vation of life and limb is concerned. It 
tends to develop in the workman an in- 
stinct that scents danger, weighs possi- 
bility and consequences and awakens in 
him an actuating consciousness of the 
necessity for using care at all times. 








Glauconite Yields Potash, Says 


Canadian 

ORONTO, CAN.—Dr. R. F. Ruttan 
stated at a meeting of the Advisory 
‘Council for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
‘search that glauconite gives a big yield of 
‘potash. In New Jersey a company is us- 
‘ing the green sands with good results. A 
report from British Columbia is that a bed 
of glauconite has been found there. If 

‘true, this will be used to obtain potash. 

One firm in Canada has introduced a few 
-condensation pipes in the cement plant to 
-condense potash salt vapors. Analysis of 
the materials used in this plant justifies the 
expenditure to install a Cottrell system. 

Some potash is being obtained from the 
old process of leaching the ashes of hard- 
-woods and the collection of ashes has been 
revived in some places. 

Investigations are being carried on at 
‘Queen’s University, Kingston, regarding 
the use of nepheline cyanide. This rock 
contains four or five per cent of potash. 
Progress is now being made in producing 
a fertilizer from this rock. Every encour- 
agement is being given those who are in- 
vestigating processes for obtaining potash 
from feldspar. 

One of the big problems in Canada is to 
obtain fertilizer, and fish refuse from fish- 
eries looks like a profitable source of sup- 
ply. It would be a conservative estimate 
to say that there are upwards of 300,000 
tons of fish waste in Canada. Besides the 
fertilizer from this source poultry feed 
may be obtained. 


By-Product Potash from Feld- 


spar Cement 

E. BROWN, a chemical engineer of 

. New York City, has developed a 
process for making a special cement from 
the slag obtained from a blast furnace and 
at the same time recovering water soluble 
potash from the gases. He charges lime- 
stone, coke and feldspar into the furnace. 
Now if iron ores of suitable kind could be 
used for a portion of the raw material, it 
might be possible to produce potash from 


the gases, also pig iron, and a slag which 
could be readily converted into a market- 
able cement. As the market varies with 
the supply and price, the furnace charge 
could be varied so as to inerease the pot- 
ash and reduce the iron or vice-versa. The 
process has been developed to the extent 
that both potash and the special cement can 
be produced, but investigations looking to 
a reduction in the operating cost have not 
been completed. It appears, however, that 
with an assured market for the cement at 
fair prices, the process can be operated 
successfully and show a good return on the 
investment, especially when the price for 
potash is high. In this connection, it seems 
that consideration might well be given to 
the use of powdered coal introduced 
through the tuyeres and thus reduce the 
coke required and possibly doing away with 
it all together. It would materially reduce 
operating costs and increase production 
and recoveries. 


Phosphatic Fertilizer From 
Slag 

MERICA’S largest manufacturing in- 

dusty is iron and steel. The pig iron 
recovered in smelting iron ore amounts to 
about 25 per cent of the raw materials. 
The equivalent of about 14 per cent is 
driven off by volatilization in the cooking 
of the coal; in the process of smelting a 
further 40 per cent escapes in gas, fume 
and dust; and the remaining 21 per cent 
represents the slag. 

The economic uses of blast-furnace slag 
have been greatly developed the last few 
years. Formerly this was an incumbrance 
and its disposal was often a matter of con- 
siderable expense. Of much more value 
as fertilizer is the slag obtained in the prep- 
aration of steel from high phosphorus pig 
iron. To remove the excess of phosphorus 
the iron is melted in converters lined with 
limestone, and quicklime is added. At a 
certain stage air is driven through the 
molten material, which leads to an ac- 
cumulation in the slag of the phosphorus 
originally present in the metal. This slag 
is drawn off and cooled, and when finely 


ground is placed on the market under the 
trade name of basic slag. The phosphoric 
acid in the slag prepared in this way varies 
from 11 to 23 per cent. 

For a long time the fertilizing value of 
the slag was not recognized, but it has now 
become one of the most popular of com- 
mercial fertilizers. In fact, on account of 
its freedom from acidity many prefer it to 
any other phosphatic material. The slag 
produced for the fertilizer trade amounts 
to about 2,000,000 tons annually. 


Rock Fertilizer Patent Granted 
to Italian Company 
Papen for a process of making phos- 

phate-potash fertilizer has recently 
been granted to Alberto Francesco Dela- 
court, Genoa, Italy, assignor to Societa 
Anonima Italiana Gio., Ansaldo & C., 
Genoa, Italy. 

The process is described as producing a 
phosphatic potassie fertilizer which com- 
prises heating only to a temperature cap- 
able of softening the mass, a mixture of 
materials containing tri-caleium phosphate, 
a potassium-containing silicate rock, and 
free silica. 

A process of making a fertilizer contain- 
ing available phosphoric acid and potas- 
sium compounds, which comprises heating 
only to about 1000 to 1100° C., a mixture 
of materials containing tri-caleium phos- 
phate, a potassium-containing silicate rock, 
and free silica. 


No Potash in Canada 

EPORTS of potash deposits in Canada 
R appear to be greatly exaggerated. A 
local report says: The potash which it was 
claimed had been found in the Northwest 
does not seem to be of much commercial 
importance. It is very doubtful that the 
amount of potash will pay for extraction, 
though it is possible that other beds may 
be found which will give higher results. 


Steady purchases of War Savings Stamps 
are still necessary to finance the govern- 
ment for its war expenditures. 
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Crew of the “Elco” in Niagara River, at left; at right, manganese steel buckets, weighing 720 lbs. each 


Floating Steel Sand-and-Gravel Plant 


Dredge “‘Elco”” of the Empire Limestone Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Most Modern Plant 


UFFALO, N. Y., like Pittsburgh, Cin- 
einnati, Louisville, and other river 
cities is the center of a big sand and gravel 
dredging industry. Generally each such 
locality has its own type of dredge, devel- 
oped to meet local conditions and require- 
ments. In these developments Buffalo has 
been far behind owing to the fact that 
local architects and engineers still accept 
the material as it comes from the river 
without grading or sizing. Also incidentally 
Buffalo is one of the few cities left where 
sand and gravel are still sold by the cubic 
yard instead of by the ton. 

One sand and gravel producer, however, 
has foreseen the time when graded sand and 
gravel will be the rule and has accordingly 
provided himself with an up-to-date plant 
for producing them. This is D. Hyman 
of D. Hyman & Co., and the Empire Lime- 
stone Co. This company’s dredge ‘‘Eleo’’ 
is just completing its first season’s work. 
The ‘‘Eleo’’ is a development of. the Pitts- 
burgh district type of Ohio River ladder 
dredge and is the first one of its kind to 
operate in Niagara River. 


All-Steel Hull and Deck House 

The hull of the ‘‘Eleo’’ is steel, 140 ft. 
long by 35 ft. beam. The ladder is 58 ft. 
long and the dredge will dig to a depth of 
about 50 ft. The buckets are of 4 cu. ft. 
capacity each, close connected (24 in. e. 
to ¢.) and are made of manganese steel, 
weighing 720 Ibs. each. The rated capacity 
of the dredge is 2,600 tons of finished ma- 
terial per day of 10 hours. The speed of 
the bucket chain is from 50 to 60 ft. per 
minute. 

The deck house and all the superstruc- 


of Its Kind 


ture is of steel frame with corrugated iron 
sheathing. Storage space and an office are 
provided, but not living quarters for the 
crew as in dredges used on tlhe Ohio River. 
Even the spuds are all steel, each being 
operated by a separate hoisting engine. 
The whole plant is operated by a crew of 
five men. 


Power Plant Details 

Steam is furnished by two 65-h. p. 62 by 
140-in. vertical boilers. Each has a total 
heating surface of 804 sq. ft. and makes 
steam at a maximum pressure of 135 Ibs. 
per square inch. Between the boilers, as 
shown in one of the accompanying views, 
is a cylindrical coal bin of 32 tons capac- 
ityy’ which is filled from the roof of the 
deck house by a crane and clamshell 
bucket. 

The main engine is a 16 by 20-in. Ball 
side-crank type ‘‘I’’—a simple reversing 
engine taking steam at 110 Ibs. with a 
throttling governor. This engine is locat- 
ed on the left-hand side of the gravel 
screen on the main deck as shown in the 
accompanying plan and illustration. This 
engine drives the bucket chain, screen and 
elevators. 

For raising and lowering the digging lad- 
der a 8% by 10-in. double-cylinder, revers- 
ing, single-drum, swinging hoist engine is 
provided. This engine is also mounted on 
the main deck in front of the main engine 
at the left of the ladder, or on the port 
side of the dredge. 

The stern spuds are raised and lowered 
by two 8 by 8-in. double-cylinder reversing 
hoist engines, and the forward spuds by 
two 6 by 6-in. engines of the same type. 


An unusual feature are the two three-drum 
winches, one on each side, near the stern 
of the dredge for handling barges along- 
side. 

Each of these engines will develop a 
single line rope pull of 17,000 lbs. at a 
speed of 54 ft. per minute. All gears are 
steel castings with cut teeth. The drums 
are 16 in. in diameter. These winches are 
located alongside the cabin in a position 
such that ropes can lead both forward and 
aft and around the chocks at the end. By 
skillful use of the three drums almost any 
kind of a maneuver may be executed with 
the barges. 

Lighting and power for machine shop 
motors, ete., are provided by a 10-h. p. 
turbo-generator unit alongside the main en- 
gine. All belts, gears, chain drives, etc., 
are protected by sheet-metal guards in the 
most approved manner. The color scheme 
inside and out is yellow, which gives the 
entire plant a very attractive appearance. 

Power-plant auxiliaries include one 5% 
by 3% by 6-in. steam pump for supplying 
the hot-water heater, one 200 h. p. feed- 
water heater, one 8 by 6 by 12-in. light pis- 
ton pump for pumping bilges and one 7 by 
4 by 8-in. outside center-packed pump for 
boiler feed. 

Sand and Gravel Plant 

The sand and gravel fall into a steel hop- 
per and chute where water is supplied from 
an 8-in. horizontal centrifugal pump of 
1,200 gal. per minute capacity at 800 r. p. m. 
The chute discharges into an inclined re- 
volving screen 25 ft. 8 in. long. This screen 
is double-jacketed, the diameter of the in- 
side jacket being 4 ft. 7 in. and of the 
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(1) General view of the steel dredge 

“Elco”; (2) Loading spouts, elevated 

control platform, barge alongside; (3) 

Ladder 58 ft. long; (4) Side view showing 
barge handling winch 


outside jacket 6 ft. 10 in. The total length 
of the screening surface is 20 ft. 


Three sizes of material can be provided: 
sand, torpedo sand and gravel. The inner 
jacket rejects everything over 2% in. in 
diameter. These stones drop into a well 
at the lower end of the screen and go over- 
board, but it is intended to install a crush- 
er and recover this material as soon as 
market conditions justify. 


The screen is supported on four rollers, 
the two at the upper end being driven 
through enclosed bevel gears. The screen 
revolves at 11 r. p. m. and is inclined on a 
1 to 12 slope. Wash water is supplied by 
pipes both inside and outside the sereen. 


=) 
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The lower half of the screen is enclosed in 
a sheet-steel boxing. 

Sand and gravel passing the screen are 
dropped into three separate chutes, accord- 
ing to the size of the material. All three 
chutes may discharge into a well at the 
right-hand side of the dredge or one may 
discharge to a well on the opposite side. 
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On the right-hand side the two chutes dis- 
charge to a well with two compartments, 
and on the left-hand side of the dredge 
one chute and well are provided. 

Three bucket elevators take the material 
from these wells to spouts where the ma- 
terial flows by gravity into barges along- 
side. Clean water is added to the material 
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City yard and office of the Empire Li 





1—-Main engine. 2—Top of deck-house, showi 
elevators to unloading spouts. 3—Washing scr 
rolls and drives. 5—Steel gravel-chute below 
drive. 7—Top of deck-house, showing storero 
Ladder hoist. 10—Screen showing 
































Interior views of the up-to-date sand and gravel dredge “Elco”—=a floating, 
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ouse, showing shaft and enclosed pulley driving 
Washing screen, tailings end. 4—Enclosed screen 
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Looking over screen; coal bin in center, boilers on either side 


as it is dumped from the elevators into 
discharge spouts, so that a final washing 
is given 

There are two loading spouts on the 
right-hand side of the dredge and one on 
the left-hand side. As the material is now 
sold as a mixture of sand and gravel the 
two right-hand spouts are joined and form 
one discharge as shown in one of the ac- 
companying illustrations. The spouts are 


controlled from an elevated platform by a 
power-driven hoist and crane. 

In addition to the original 8-in. centrif- 
ugal pump for the wash water two auxili- 
ary pumps have been added, one of 275 
gal. per minute capacity and one of 175 
gal. capacity. 

The ‘‘Eleo’’ was designed and built by 
the engineering works department of the 
Dravo Contracting Co,, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Gears driving bucket chain 


The general superintendent of dredging for 
the Empire Limestone Co. is T. B. Watkins 
and Ed. Henrette is vaptain of the ‘‘ Eleo.’’ 

The ‘‘Eleo’’ during the present season 
has been eating up the last sand and gravel 
island in the Niagara River. 








Cost Accounting System Adopted by 
Chicago Sand and Gravel Association 


HE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION of Sand 
T and Gravel Producers have adopted a 
cost accounting system proposed by a com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose. This 
committee was composed of B. H. Atwood, 
E. J. Roche and F. E. Lane. 

The report as submitted is as follows: 


PROPOSED COST ACCOUNTING 
SYSTEM 


The factors entering into cost shall be 
grouped under three general headings. 

1. General expense. 

2. Selling expense. 

3. Production expense. 


Distribution of expenses to the three 
main expense accounts. 


GENERAL EXPENSE: 


. Salaries of officers and office employes. 
. Office expenses. 

General expense. 

Bad accounts. 

Taxes. 

. Interest on investment. 

. Depreciation. 


MID OV 9 DO 


SELLING EXPENSE: 


. Salaries of salesmen. 
. Expenses of salesmen. 
. Advertising. 


one 


PRODUCTION EXPENSE: 


. Salaries and wages. 

. Power and fuel. 

. Expense. 

. Repairs. 

. Depletion or royalty. 
. Insurance. 

. Stripping. 


“IAS Cre Co Doe 


THE ABOVE ACCOUNTS SHALL IN- 
CLUDE THE FOLLOWING ITEMS 
GENERAL EXPENSE: 


1. Salaries. 

2. Stationery, printing, telephone, post- 
age, and office supplies. 

3. Legal expense, membership in asso- 
ciations, subscription to papers. 

4. All uncollectable accounts charged off 
during the current year. 

5. Income and war taxes. 

6. Invested capital at 6 per cent. 

7. Depreciation of office fixtures, auto- 
mobiles, buildings, machinery and personal 
property. 


SELLING EXPENSE: 


1. All salaries paid to salesmen. 

2. Traveling and incidental expenses of 
salesmen. 

3. Advertising, general publicity, direct 
advertising, and incidental expenses. 


PRODUCTION EXPENSE: 
1. All payments for services at the plant 
except for those employed in stripping. 


2. All power and fuel consumed at the 
plant except that used in stripping. 


3. Telephone, telegraph, oil, waste, ete. 


4. New parts to replace others worn or 
broken with the freight or express charges 
on the same. 


5. Depletion of land or royalty. 
6. Compensation of liability insurance. 


7. Fuel or power, labor and incidental 
expenses of the stripping gang. 


First Concrete Boat Built in 


Nova Scotia 


HE FIRST CONCRETE ship to be built 
in Nova Scotia and east of Montreal, 
was scheduled to be launched Dee. 1. It 
was built in North Sydney for W. N. Mac- 
donald of Sydney by Ivan Bailey, who is 
in charge of the concrete construction work 
and Elias Gillard, master builder of St. 
John’s, who is in charge of construction 
forms and designing. Work was commenced 
about three months ago. The dimensions 
are : 126 ft. long, 27 ft. beam and 12 ft. 
deep; capable of carrying between 450 
and 500 tons. It will be. equipped with 
oil engines and have a speed of about 10 
knots. As soon as this boat is completed, 
a second, a three-masted schooner to be 
used as a beam trawler, will be started. 
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Steel Dredge “‘Elco” of the Empire Limestone Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for Digging Sand in the Niagara River 


All-steel hull, manganese-steel buckets; Power plant consists of two 62-in. diameter boilers of 65 h. p. each, one main engine of 16x20 m. (right of ladder on plan); a 10 h. p. 
steam-turbine electric generator, seven steam hoisting engines (four spud engines, ladder engine, two steam winches for handling barges) and pumps for boiler feed water, 
wash water, etc.; Has office and storeroom facilities but no living quarters for crew 
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Why Banks Favor Trade Acceptances 


Differs from Promissory Note—Serves Purpose of Currency—Wide Use 
Necessary to Meet After War Conditions 


UR NEW BANKING SYSTEM, pro- 
O vided for by the Federal Reserve Act, 
has been designed to stimulate finance and 
protect the Nation’s commerce by pooling 
the normal reserves of our National banks. 
In this manner there is created an open 
discount market, and in this market there 
is no form of negotiable commercial paper 
that finds a heartier weleome than the 
Trade Acceptance. 

The Trade Acceptance is only one of the 
features developed from conditions grow- 
ing out of the operation of the Federal 
Reserve Act itself, as this form of com- 
mercial paper is not mentioned anywhere 
in the law, and while its importance is be- 
coming more and more apparent, and 
touches closely many other phases of the 
act, it behooves us to seize upon the oppor- 
tunities and advantages offered, and take 
unto ourselves, as both buyers and sellers, 
the profits that are possible by the use of 
this credit instrument. 

Born of the Federal Reserve Act 

Early in 1915 the Federal Reserve Board 
at Washington recognized the commercial 
facility which could be afforded by the use 
of the Trade Acceptance, and not only set 
about to initiate its use in commercial 
practice but gave it encouragement by is- 
suing a regulation authorizing the Federal 
Reserve Banks to grant a preferential rate 
for the rediscount of Trade Acceptances 
over other forms of commercial paper, 
when rediscounted by member banks. The 
preference shown trade acceptances over 
other forms of commercial paper is nor- 
mally % per cent below rates for the same 
maturities. 

In that regulation trade acceptances are 
referred to as a distinct class of commer- 
cial paper for which a rate of discount 
somewhat lower than that applicable to 
other commercial paper is suggested. It is 
distinct because the relation to a sale or 
purchase of goods is self-evident. Nor- 
mally it represents a live account not yet 
due, and is not a note which may or may 
not be, but generally is, given to close a 
past-due account. The obligation of the 
purchaser is assumed, agreed to and a def- 
inite day is fixed for payment of the pur- 
chase price of the goods, and it is automat- 
ically double name paper. 

Differs from Promissory Note 

The trade acceptance, therefore, differs 
from the ordinary promissory note, in that 
a trade aceeptance arises out of the pur- 
chase of goods and is drawn against an ac- 
tually existing value; while a promissory 
note may be given to close a past-due ac- 
count, or may be given for other purposes 
than for the purchase of goods, and may 


be originated after the value has ceased to 
exist by the consumption, destruction, or 
permanent change in character of the com- 


- modities upon which the transaction was 


based. A discrimination in rate in favor 
of the trade acceptance is therefore quite 
logical. 

Why the Lower Rate 

It is not, however, necessary to be con- 
cluded that any trade acceptance is better 
than any plain note; for there are no doubt 
many single name notes that are as good or 
perhaps vetter credit risks than some trade 
acceptances. But the trade acceptance in 
general use merits the preferential rate for 
the following reasons, from a _ banking 
standpoint: 

First—Avoiding the necessity, to a large 
extent, of analyzing detailed financial 
statements of the endorser or drawer. In- 
stead of his own note for a large single 
amount, he offers the obligation in broken 
doses as he needs the funds, and has a joint 
maker in the acceptor, who would generally 
be rated. 

Second—Running maturity, constituting 
a sort of installment payment on the in- 
debtedness of the endorser or drawer. 

Third—A continuing system of discount 
without creating an excessive line. The 
acceptance of a first series discounted 
would be nearing maturity and running off 
when the second series might be offered for 
discount. 

Fourth—The complete segregation of the 
merchandise account from fixed capital in- 
vested, and when a business man has a 
fixed and unvarying ‘‘line’’ at a bank it 
means that either he has insufficient capi- 
tal in his business or too much capital is 
tied up in past-due accounts or old stock, 
or both. 

Fifth—Self-liquidation of accounts set- 
tled by trade acceptances. If you ask why 
a business man will pay acceptances, or 
have a higher regard for such an obligation 
than an open account, this question may 
be answered by citing the fact that the 
acceptance will not be as large as an open 
account, because the buyer will realize that 
he is furnishing the seller with a definite, 
tangible evidence of a commercial transac- 
tion with which the seller may finance his 
own business, either at his own bank or in 
the open market. Therefore, the acceptor 
will buy more prudently and employ bet- 
ter merchandising methods to sell the 
goods covered by the acceptance, and make 
his collections more promptly in order to 
meet the acceptance at maturity. 

Whether or not the buyer stops to ana- 
lyze what the effect is upon himself and 
his own business, he knows that his book 


account will stay on the seller’s ledger 
until he is ready to pay. When accept- 
ances are freely used instead of book ac- 
counts, a general market will spring up for 
them, and they will be sought by investing 
commercial banks, regardless of the rela- 
tions of the endorser with them. 

The business man’s trial balance will be 
much more attractive to the banker if in- 
stead of the item, ‘‘ Accounts Receivable,’’ 
he substitutes therefor the item, ‘‘ Accept- 
ances of Customers, per list attached,’’ 
and in looking over these acceptances he 
finds pinned to them such notations as date 
of invoice, description of goods, ete., and 
every other indication that it is a live as- 
set. 

How the Buyer Benefits 

In some instances the buyer pauses to 
consider whether the acceptance is not in 
reality a collection club to wield over him. 
While the use of trade acceptances will 
very materially tend to improve collec- 
tions, there are many advantages to the 
buyer who accepts, and, fundamentally, 
what is good for one division of our com- 
mercial interests is good for all. 

The trade acceptance is of especial bene- 
fit to the buyer of limited capital, and en- 
ables him to make his turnovers without the 
necessity of large borrowing from his local 
bank in order to discount his bills, so that 
he may compete successfully with his neigh- 
bors in the same lines who may have more 
capital or better banking facilities, which 
enable them to take advantage of trade 
discounts. 

When a buyer accepts a time draft 
drawn on him by the seller of the goods, 
maturing upon a date convenient for him 
to pay it, he is furnishing the house from 
which he buys with a tangible asset upon 
which it can realize one hundred cents on 
the dollar, and he is making his account 
with that house attractive, so that it will 
always accord to him its very best terms 
and lowest prices. On the other hand, 
when the buyer makes purchases on open 
account, he is furnishing the seller of the 
merchandise with an intangible asset upon 
which he can perhaps realize fifty or sixty 
cents on the dollar, and only with a large 
amount of bother. Therefore, the accept- 
ance is a distinct opportunity for a cordial 
co-operation between the buyer and the 
seller. It also opens up a possibility of 
lower prices by cutting overhead, in which 
there is no more important item than the 
cost of capital. 

Every buyer desires to strengthen his 
eredit, and this can be done in no more 
definite way than to make his account as 
attractive as possible with those from 
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whom he buys. The following advantages 
to the buyer should be self-evident: 


Develops careful buying. 

Enables him to keep better track of his 
outstanding obligations, thereby avoiding 
the evils of over-extension. 

Enables him to realize that credit is as 
tangible as cash and should be guarded and 
used accordingly. 


Helps the buyer by making him deal al- 
ways in current transactions rather than in 
long drawn out book accounts. 


As the buyer often becomes the seller, 
the same advantages that apply to the 
seller apply to him. 

Prevents the accumulation of over-due 
accounts. 


Basis of a Currency Issue 


The Federal Reserve Act seeks more 
than anything else to make credit circulate, 
therefore the elasticity of a currency me- 
dium is the essential thing and all else a 
means to that end. An acceptance given 
for commercial purposes is made the basis 
of a currency issue. The advantage, there- 
fore, of converting book accounts into 
trade acceptances is that an instrument 
for creating that which can be dis- 
posed of to a banker can become the basis 
of currency issue, if necessary. 


Accounts receivable are the seller’s tools 
of trade and mean more to him than to any- 
one else. Their tangible value is limited 
according to his ability to collect them. 
They represent uncertified entries by only 
one of the parties involved, and guarantee 
nothing regarding the quantity, quality, 
price, delivery of the goods, or the date of 
payment therefor. A statement may be 
sent out in the usual way and receive no 
response; ten days elapse, and a letter is 
written; ten days more without any re- 
sponse, and a draft is threatened. Some- 
time later a salesman calls and the ac- 
count is closed with a note. So much capi- 
tal is absorbed until the note becomes due. 


Cheapening Credit 


In the meantime, the buyer has perhaps 
sought other sources of supply, obtained 
credit upon an open book account, and 
credit is cheapened and expanded without 
warrant. 


An account closed by a trade acceptance 
is also closed as to terms of payment, price, 
quality, quantity and delivery. It is pre- 
sented by a bank who usually owns it at 
maturity. It is already a signed credit 
obligation, and presents evidence of a live 
commercial transaction. A lower rate is 
assured in financing business with accept- 
ances than by open borrowing. Then why 
not let the seller print on his letterheads 
and invoices a clause that if the account 
is closed by a given number of days with 
acceptances, an additional discount of a 
justifiable percentage will be allowed. A 
buyer who is giving trade acceptances and 
meeting them promptly, could very grace- 


fully insist upon such terms because his 
account is worth more to the seller. 


Should Be Used at Present 


The use of trade acceptances will go a 
very long way toward strengthening our 
commercial and banking institutions at this 
time when the entire economic life of the 
nation is called upon to sawe, to eliminate 
lost motion, to strengthen the resources of 
the nation. But it is not only for the 
present that this rearrangement is advo- 
eated. Now that the world conflict has 
ceased a far-reaching readjustment is im- 
perative. We must try to keep our house 
in order to sustain America in its world 
position among the nations; and no better 
commercial weapon will be at our disposal 
than the trade acceptance, if its use is 
fully developed. 

(Copyright by Ralph H. Butz.) 


Bankers Favor Permanent 


Capital Issues Body 


EW YORK—That some body similar 

: to the Capital Issues Committee should 
be formed to succeed to its functions was 
the unanimous opinion voiced at a meet- 
ing of the full committee of the Second 
Federal Reserve district in the directors’ 
room of the Federal Reserve Bank of this 
district recently. 

The meeting resolved itself into an inter- 
change of views on the suggestion that a 
permanent Capital Issues Committee be 
formed. 

All of those present said that they ree- 
ognized the danger of a flood of wildeat 
promotions after peace is declared and the 
restrictions on capital issues enforced as 
a war time measure are lifted. They 
agreed that some legislation is necessary to 
cover the situation. The suggestion was 
made that the government should form a 
body which should pass on all new issues, 
and in this way head off possible fraudulent 
and wildcat schemes before they can be 
launched. This, in particular, is where the 
present Capital Issues Committee per- 
formed a valuable service to the public, 
it was explained. 

The conclusion reached was that the 
views should be embodied in a report to 
the national Capital Issues Committee in 
Washington and also to the Treasury De- 
partment. 


Sensibar and Foley Take Over 
Magnesite Plant 


R. SENSIBAR and J. A. Foley, of the 
J Construction Materials Co., Chicago, 
producers of lake sand, have taken over 
the plant and business of the American 
Magnesia Products Co., makers of ‘‘ Krag- 
stone,’’ a trade name for a cement of which 
the basic properties are magnesite and 
chloride. 
The American Magnesia Products Co. 
will be operated by the Construction Ma- 


terials Co. from the office of the latter ecom- 
pany in the Chamber of Commerce. The 
old Kragstone plant on West 12th-st will 
be retained temporarily while a new one 
is being planned. The company obtains 
its magnesite from southern California. H. 
8. Heavenrich, production manager of the 
Kragstone plant, will remain in that posi- 
tion. 


Mr. Sensibar was influenced in the pur- 
chase of this business because he saw in 
it a great future as ‘‘The Stucco Beauti- 
ful.’’ The company’s literature declares 
these features: Kragstone can be applied 
in zero weather without injury by using a 
non-freezing solution; it has great tensile 
strength; is non-checking, non-cracking; is 
pure white and does not discolor; is fire- 
proof, stormproof, waterproof; ideal ma- 
terial for overcoating old buildings and in 
remodeling work; it will adhere to almost 
any surface. 


Sand and Gravel Industry Big 
in Pittsburgh 
ITTSBURGH, Pa.—The development of 
the sand and gravel business in the 
Pittsburgh district has been so great that 
it is obtaining greater and greater atten- 
tion and the assumption has been made 
that outside of the iron and coal business. 
it is probably of greatest magnitude. This 
impression has grown with the constantly 
inereasing number of dredges, steamboats 
and flats in the various rivers of the re- 
gion, and with the advent of larger and 
larger dredges and boats hauling sand and 
gravel. 


Silica Sand Men Discuss Future 
Business 


ITTSBURGH, Pa.—To determine how 
to meet the great reconstruction de- 
mands for their products, the American 
Sand Association, which represents 70 
plants supplying the iron and steel trade of 
America with gray iron and steel molding 
sands, met November 13 in the William 
Penn hotel. H. C. Koontz, of the Superior 
Sand Company, of Cleveland, presided. It 
was said France alone will spend $5,000,- 
000,000 in this country for reconstruction 
work. 


Silica Sand Association 


Appoints Secretary 


TTAWA, Ill.—Knafel Penaire, of New 
Orleans, an employe of the Southern 
Pacific Railway Co., was elected secretary 
of the Silica Sand Association of Illinois: 
at a recent meeting of the organization at 
its offices in the Central Life Building. 
The new secretary’s duties will be to 
secure improved car service for the Illinois. 
Valley sand shippers and to enlarge the 
field for the use of silica sand. 
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Government Will Offer Aid in Every 


Form for Reconstruction Period 


War Industries Board Chairman Announces Policy of Encouragement to Private 
Construction—Other Federal Heads Give Out Plans for Necessary Gov- 


UILDING INTERESTS throughout the 
country may plan with full assurance 
of Federal and financial support for the 
greatest peace time Government and pri- 
vate construction era the country has ever 
known, according to official information 
given to Ford H. Dow, of the Dow Service 
Daily Building Reports by heads of the 
various construction divisions of the Gov- 
ernment at Washington when the war-time 
restrictions on building construction were 
raised by the War Industries Board. 


Bernard M. Baruch, Chairman of the 
War Industries Board, said that it was 
the intention of the Federal authorities to 
encourage private construction to the ut- 
most without further delay. The present 
policy applies to the manufacture of build- 
ing materials, systems of distribution by 
rail or water, financing of building projects 
and actual construction. Labor in any 
quantity desired will be made immediately 
available to any contractor who wants it 
and there will be full co-operation by the 
fuel and railroad administrations. The 
same consideration and encouragement will 
be given to road construction, sewer work 
and street paving as in all other forms of 
municipal construction or improvement in 
the domestic market. 


Export Business in Sight 


D. R. McLennan, of Chicago, who has 
been serving as Chief of the Non-War con- 
struction Section of the War Industries 
Board, said: 

‘*You may state with authority that 
there will be a heavy export movement for 
all building materials just as soon as ships 
come off the ways to carry it over.’’ France 
will spend $680,000,000 for immediate re- 
construction work. This fund has already 
been appropriated. 


Capt. Kenneth Murchison, of New York, 
speaking for Col. W. A. Starrett, Chief of 
the Emergency Construction division of 
the War Department, said: 


‘‘The emergency war construction de- 
partment is immediately to proceed to close 
‘down. All necessary construction work 
in this department will be handled by the 
regular division of the War Department. 
There will be no more hospital construc- 
tion, but where additional hospitals are 
needed the cantonments in various sections 
of the country will be remodelled to serve 
as hospitals.’’ 


ernmental Peace Building 


Many Postoffices to Be Built in 1919 

James A, Wetmore, supervising architect 
for the Treasury Department, said: 

‘*Construction work in this department 
which has been deferred during the war 
will proceed at once upon a very important 
scale. For instance, we will announce 
within a few days that we will receive esti- 
mates on the construction of 38 postoffice 
buildings of the highest type of construc- 
tion which will be received in January. A 
few days later we will call for estimates on 
32 additional structures of the same high 
type of construction which will also be 
ready for letting in January. Immediately 
following that announcement another call 
for bids on the construction of 45 addi- 
tional postoffices will be released for esti- 
mates to be received sometime in February. 
All of these structures will average $500,- 
000 in cost and this is only a part of the 
construction work to be released by this 
department. ’’ 


More Yards and Docks 

R. J. Potbury, Chief of the Plan and 
Specification Department of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, said: 

‘¢The volume of work that has come out 
of this bureau in war time will still be im- 
portant in peace time for there is a vast 
quantity of necessary non-war construc- 
tion that has been deferred during the war 
that is vital to the Government’s peace pro- 
gram and this work will now proceed on a 
fair scale.’’ ; 

Big Year Ahead for Cement 

Portland cement is in for the biggest 
year in its history. Production during the 
next twelve months no doubt will exceed 
the greatest quantity of cement ever turned 
out in the United States, namely, approxi- 
mately 93,000,000 barrels. The kilns in 
all parts of the country have been prom- 
ised coal and labor and some are actually 
at work producing cement to the utmost 
of their capacity. 

Throughout the country shipments 
totaled almost 11,000,000 barrels in Octo- 
ber, 1916; a little over 9,000,000 barrels in 
1917 and only 6,250,000 barrels in this year, 
representing a loss in volume shipped of 
approximately 33 per cent. For the first 
10 months of 1916 the shipments were al- 
most 81,931,000 barrels; in 1917, they were 
around 79,000,000 barrels and this year 
shipments totaled only 63,500,000 barrels, 
representing a loss from last year’s volume 


of approximately 20 per cent. In zones 1 
and 2, representing the two manufacturing 
sections supplying New York the 10 month’s 
losses were 20 per cent in zone 1 and 22 
per cent in zone 2. 


Cement Trade of South America 

The Portland cement interests of the 
country at its annual convention at the 
Biltmore, New York, in December, will per- 
fect a world wide and domestic promotion 
campaign for American cement in the hope 
of winning, particularly in South America, 
the huge German cement trade that Ameri- 
can cement manufacturers heretofore could 
not touch. The domestie price for this 
commodity probably will not be advanced 
until spring and contractors or architects 
figuring this commodity should make al- 
lowances for advances that now seem sure 
to come sometime after the first of the 
year. 

The dawn of the new era in building con- 
struction has not registered in actual or- 
ders to any appreciable extent in building 
material dealers’ yards in any section of 
the country. The change about came so 
suddenly that except for necessary work 
that was ready immediately to proceed, 
there is comparatively little work ready for 
actual delivery of materials. Architects’ 
offices throughout the country have been 
disorganized for more than two years and 
clients have shown various inclinations 
about proceeding with work until some 
official information was obtainable from 
proper authorities at Washington as to 
what the Federal policy will be toward 
permitting construction work to proceed. 

There is a probability that the Capital 
Issues Committee will continue to exercise 
power as to the flotation of securities for 
regulatory purposes until after the next 
Liberty Loan, but the Dow Service is as- 
sured that it will be the Government’s 
policy to encourage financial institutions 
to permit general construction to proceed. 


Specifies Hydrated Lime 

EW STANDARD specifications issued 

. by the Bridge Department of the Ten- 
nessee Highway Commission call for 40 Ibs. 
of hydrated lime per cubic yard to be used 
in all bridge concrete in the future. This 
specification bears the stamp of approval 
of the Office of Public Roads, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Whos Who in the Rock Products Industry 








George D. Van Sciver, Chairman of the Philadelphia 


HILADELPHIA PRODUCERS of min- 
a eral aggregates enjoy the distinction 
of being the only group of producers who 
have had actual experience with a co-op- 
erative pooling arrangement under Gov- 
ernment sanction. Other districts had 
reached a point where such an arrangement 
would soon have gone into effect, but the 
Philadelphia district can actually boast of 
several months’ experience. 

Long before the formation of the com- 
mittee on mineral aggregates, during the 
early part of the war period, it was ap- 
parent a large demand would be made on 
the Philadelphia district and vicinity for 
sand, gravel and crushed stone, and it ap- 
peared a collective supervision would be 
necessary in order to render the best of 
service to the Government and to the gen- 
eral contractors on essential construction 
work. Therefore a local committee, com- 
prising those producers situated in the 


Philadelphia district, was formed and 
known as ‘‘The Metropolitan District 
Committee.’’ 


After a short time it became very evi- 
dent considerable attention would have to 
‘be devoted to the sand, gravel and stone 
industries, and several meetings of the War 
Industries Board were held, which brought 
about a War Service Committee on Mineral 
Aggregates, and the section covering Penn- 
Sylvania east of the Susquehanna river, 
New Jersey south of Trenton, and the state 
of Delaware, was classed as Group No. 3. 

It was an intimate knowledge of the 
Philadelphia situation which probably 
prompted some of the action taken by the 
chief of the building materials section of 
the War Industries Board which did not 
meet with much favor in other parts of the 
eountry, where conditions were reversed 
and the possible supply of materials was 
greatly in excess of the demands. 

Van Sciver Made District Chairman 


When the Washington meeting which re- 
sulted in the formation of the War Service 
Committee on Mineral Aggregates took 
place, George D. Van Sciver, of Philadel- 
phia, was already serving as chairman of 
the local committee and was, of course, the 
logical chairman of District No. 3. Due to 
his long experience and high standing in 
the building industry and to his untiring 
loyal energies, the work of both commit- 
tees has made a notable record of co-op- 
erative, patriotic service in the rock prod- 
ucts industries. 

Mr. Van Sciver is probably one of the 
two or three largest producers of sand and 


Mineral Aggregates 


gravel in the United States (and doubtless 
in the world). Two or three producers in 
the metropolitan districts of New York and 
Baltimore are probably the only ones who 
produce anywhere near the tonnage of Mr. 
Van Sciver’s plants. This great business 
is the result of 20 years’ creative effort in 
an industry which was in its infaney when 
Mr. Van Sciver began his operations. 


History of a Successful Operator 


In the latter part of the year 1899 Mr. 
Van Sciver, who had prior to this time 





George D. Van Sciver 


successfully conducted a merchandise busi- 
ness, discovered a large and valuable de- 
posit of sand located at Hainesport, N. J., 
where the old Van Sciver homestead was 
situated. After making a complete investi- 
gation of the sand business, he believed 
the same principles which he had used sue- 
cessfully in another line of business would 
be applicable to the sand business, and 
therefore he decided to build up a business 
along standard lines and to produce sand 
which would be uniform and of quality. To 
make effective his plans, the Hainesport 
Mining & Transportation Co. was organ- 
ized, and immediately started to produce 
Jersey sand to be used in the Philadelphia 
market and vicinity. 

Prior to the carrying out of Mr. Van 
Sciver’s ideas regarding quality and uni- 
formity, little attention had been paid to 
building sands, particularly those used in 
cement and concrete work, and it was after 
much hard work and trouble that the con- 


District, Committee on 


suming trade was convineed of the good 
qualities to be found in Jersey sands when 
they were taken from good deposits and 
properly prepared. 

The first plant started with a capacity 
of about 150 eu. yds. per day. This grew 
rapidly until it was found necessary to es- 
tablish a new plant at Bridgeboro, N. J., 
where one of the most up-to-date plants for 
washing and preparing Jersey sand was 
built. This was completed about 1914, 
and has a capacity of 4,000 yds. per day. 
Begins Dredging Operations 

Another form of sand was used in Phila- 
delphia, principally for lime mortars under 
the trade name of ‘‘Bar Sand,’’ and in 
1904 the dredge ‘‘Independence’’ was con- 
structed, and this dredge is operating to- 
day with an approximate capacity of 1,200 
yds. per day. 

Having been successful in rendering a 
real service to the building business, Mr. 
Van Sciver decided that the engineers and 
contractors of Philadelphia and vicinity 
would use gravel the same as was being 
used by the Government departments in 
larger cities, provided it was properly pre- 
pared. So in 1910 the dredge ‘‘Neptune’’ 
was launched. This dredge was operated 
until 1913 when it was destroyed by fire. 
During its short working life Mr. Van 
Sciver was convinced that he was ‘‘on the 
right track,’’ and in 1914 the dredge ‘‘ Phil- 
adelphia’’ was launched and put in opera- 
tion, having a still greater capacity and 
facilities for crushing gravel as well as for 
sizing and washing sand. This dredge is 
still operating with a capacity of 5,000 
tons a day. In the early part of 1918, Mr. 
Van Sciver’s good foresight told him an 
extraordinary demand was to be made on 
mineral aggregates in Philadelphia and 
vicinity and a new dredge was started, and 
about one month ago it was placed in opera- 
tion. This is the dredge ‘‘Liberty’’ used 
for dredging and preparing gravel, and has 
a capacity similar to that of the dredge 
‘¢ Philadelphia. ’’ 

Complete Transportation System 

In order to render the proper service it 
was necessary during all the years above 
mentioned to equip a thorough system of 
transportation. This has been well done, 
and it has grown to be a very large working 
unit in itself, in so much as it requires 
seven tugs and 64 large barges to handle 
the present output of the Van Sciver 
plants. 

In 1906 it developed that some arrange- 
ments would have to be made for the dis- 
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tribution of the fast growing output of the 
Hainesport Mining & Transportation Co., 
so the De Frain Sand Co., which operated a 
wharf at Otis-st on the Delaware river, 
* Philadelphia, was acquired. The plant was 
immediately improved and equipped with 
Van Sciver ideas, and its growth was very 
rapid, so much so that larger quarters soon 
had to be secured and greater unloading 
and storage facilities added. Therefore in 
1908 a new and larger wharf was completed 
at Beach and Berks-sts on the Delaware 
river, where will be found a most up-to- 
date unloading and re-loading plant for the 
handling of building materials. 


Crushing and Storage Plants 


In dredging gravel from the river bed, 
it is necessary to remove the large gravel 
as well as the smaller material. The large 
gravel is loaded on barges and transported 
to the wharf at Beach and Berks-sts, where 
it is passed through two up-to-date crush- 
ing plants having a capacity of 2,000 tons 
per day, and the gravel is there made into 
marketable sizes. 

The plant includes facilities for loading 
100 open top cars per day, and has a eapac- 
ity for loading by gravity from overhead 
bins an unlimited amount per day. Besides 
the gravity loading facilities, large stock 
piles have been arranged for with a capac- 
ity of over 75,000 tons whereby deliveries 
during the winter time period are not in- 
terrupted. 

Along with the large wharf and plant at 
Beach and Berks-sts, another yard for dis- 
tributing the river products was established 
at Christian-st on the Schuylkill river with 
the same facilities as are found at Beach 
and Berks-sts. The object of the company 
was to have a distribution system so that 
between the two yards all points of con- 
sumption could be reached promptly, and 
the highest grade of service rendered. 

The company distributing the materials 
by barge, cars and truck is still known as 
The De Frain Sand Co.; the Hainesport 
Mining & Transportation Co. taking care 
of the producing and marine end of the 
business. 


Also Lime Manufacturer 


In the early part of 1915 the Van Sciver 
interests acquired control of the Knicker- 
bocker Lime Co., and this is not only one 
of the largest retail distributing yards in 
Philadelphia, but also holds the position 
of being one of the largest manufacturers 
of lime products east of the Ohio river. 

Each of the companies named above has 
the personal supervision of Mr. Van Sciver, 
who holds the office of president in each 
company, and he has surrounded himself 
with a thorough and competent organiza- 
tion. 


Every producer in the rock products 
field should make it a point to attend the 
Road Congress in Chicago on December 11 
and 12. Plans for the reconstruction 
period will be discussed. 


Wm. M. Kinney Now the Gen- 
eral Manager of Cement 
Association 


HE Portland Cement Association an- 
T nounces the appointment of Wm. M. 
Kinney as general manager to succeed H. 
E. Hilts, resigned. 

Mr. Kinney has been connected with the 
cement industry in cement and concrete 
promotion work for over 11 years, having 
occupied for the past four years the posi- 
tions of engineer, promotion bureau and 





William M. Kinney 


inspecting engineer of the Universal Port- 
land Cement Co. 

He is an associate member of the Ameri- 
ean Society of Civil Engineers and Ameri- 
ean Railway Engineering Association, a 
member of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, American Concrete Insti- 
tute, Western Society of Engineers, En- 
gineers’ Club of New York, Engineers’ 
Club of Philadelphia, and Chicago En- 
gineers’ Club. He has been particularly 
active in the work of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, being vice- 
chairman of Committee C-1 on Cement and 
a member of the Executive Committee. He 
is a member of the Executive Committee, 
and secretary of the Committee on Con- 
erete Roads and Pavements of the Ameri- 
ean Concrete Institute. 

Mr. Kinney was largely instrumental in 
establishing the Structural Materials Re- 
search Laboratory at Lewis Institute, Chi- 
eago, under the direction of Prof. D. A. 
Abrams, and has been since its inception, 
a member of the Advisory Committee. 


Alsen’s Cement Works Now in 
Receiver’s Hands 

LSEN’S American Portland Cement 

Works of New York (Greene county), 

one of the oldest cement plants in the 

United States, seized by the Alien Property 


Custodian early in the year, is now in the 
hands of a receiver. Official notice to this 
effect was sent out under date of November 
25 by J. W. Kittrell, treasurer, 277 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 

The notice states: 


‘‘By order of the United States District 
Court, Southern District of New York, Mr. 
George R. Walker, 59 Wall street, New 
York City, has been appointed receiver in 
bankruptcy of this company. Mr. Walker, 
by designation of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, has been acting as a director of this 
company, and has been the president of the 
company, in recent months. 


‘‘The plant has been shut down for 
nearly a year, and the claims of its credit- 
ors are now long past due. During this 
time, the creditors have all shown unusual 
patience and codperation by refraining 
from pressing their claims or bringing 
suits. This has been done for the best in- 
terests of all, including the interests of 
the United States Government. 


‘“All of the capital stock of this com- 
pany, together with certain of its out- 
standing bonds, are now held by the Alien 
Property Custodian. 

‘Recently, one of the smaller creditors 
brought a suit against the company, and 
obtained a judgment for about $450. This, 
of course, made other creditors anxious and 
numerous other creditors immediately be- 
gan to press their claims and threaten suit, 
and it seemed therefore necessary, as 2 
conservation measure and in order to pro- 
tect the interests of all creditors, that 
steps should be taken immediately to save 
the property. 

‘‘The Board of Directors therefore felt 
it was its duty to consent to the appoint- 
ment of a receiver in said bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding.’’ 


Geological Survey Prepares 
New Forms for Lime 
Statistics 


EW QUESTIONAIRES for producers 
N of lime are in preparation by G. F. 
Loughlin, in charge of lime statistics of the 
U. 8. Geological Survey. 

Owing to the fact that the war created 
so many uses for lime in the production of 
munitions, a new form of questionaire is 
necessary to develop statistics on this 
branch of the industry. 

The assistance of the Lime Association 
was sought by the survey and many of the 
suggestions of the association are being 
incorporated in-the forms. 

Later further notice will be sent to mem- 
bers of the association on the issuance of 
this questionaire. It is hoped that full co- 
operation will be given by the members to 
the Geological Survey that this important 
work may be complete and accurate. 
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Automatic Weighing Bagging 
Machines" 


SINGLE-UNIT automatic weighing and 

bagging machine which it is believed 
will fill the needs of the small producer of 
agricultural limestone, or of chicken grits 
and the like material, is made by the Auto- 
matic Weighing Machine Co., Newark, 
N. J. The machine, illustrated herewith, 
is not adapted to hydrated lime or other 
material which will not flow by gravity or 
which requires compression to fill the sack. 


The automatic scale consists of a main 
hopper or frame, upon which is carried an 
‘‘equal arm’’ scale beam with the bag 
hopper at one end and the weighing 
weights at the other. The bag hopper car- 
ries the clamping device, which is not con- 
nected with the weighing mechanism. 


This machine weighs directly into the 
sack, and utilizes the principle of a large 
stream for the greater portion of the pre- 
determined weight, and a small or ‘‘drip’’ 
stream for finishing. 


In one operation the bag is placed in 
position, automatically clamped, and the 
machine started, by pulling a lever, through 
which the valves are opened, and the mate- 
rial flows into the sack in a full stream. 
When the load is nearly completed the 
stream of material is automatically reduced 
to a small ‘‘drip,’’ thereby insuring great 
accuracy of weight. When the sack is 
filled, the operator reverses the starting 
lever and the bag drops to the floor, con- 
veyor or hand truck, as desired. 


The machine can be supported from floor, 
either stationary or portable, or suspended 
from overhead either bin or trolley. The 
capacity claimed for this bagger is from 
5 to 6 bags per minute, which is something 
like from 200 to 250 tons per day—about 
the same as the average capacity of a mill 
and screen unit. 


=" CQUIPMENT = 




















Combination automatic weighing and 


bagging machine 


The machine has already been extensive- 
ly used in the fertilizer industry. 


New Adaptation of Wagon 


Loader 


HE Link-Belt Co., of Philadelphia and 
Chicago, has brought out a modifica- 
tion of the standard wagon loader, which 
promises to have a variety of new uses. 
This is called a ‘‘storage loader,’’ and con- 
sists of a regular wagon loader, on the 
front end of which is pivotally mounted 
a light belt conveyor, swinging in a semi- 
eirele, and inclined upwards slightly. This 
runs at a speed sufficient to throw the ma- 
terial to some extent, and pile it in an open 
space to a depth of as much as 12 to 13 ft. 








The device is adapted to handle coal, 
gravel, sand, stone, or any other material 
of moderate size, and will be particularly 
useful in many plants for storing coal when 
it can be obtained in summer or fall, and 
reclaiming it as needed in winter. 

By pointing the pivoted belt to one end 
or the other of the box car, the car can be 
loaded to capacity, with practically no 
hand trimming, and with the use of only 
one man to feed to the loader at the foot 
wheel. 


Economy of Steam Shovel 
Quarry Operation 

I’ HAS been found by investigation in 

many quarries, writes Oliver Bowles, in 
Bulletin 160 of the Bureau of Mines ‘‘ Rock 
Quarrying for Cement Manufacturer,’’ that 
the quarry costs per ton of rock obtained, 
are, as a general rule, much lower where 
the churn drill and steam shovel are em- 
ployed than where smaller drills and hand- 
loading methods are used. This is shown 
more clearly by figures obtained from 
various quarries. 


The average total operating or working 
cost of delivering rock to the erusher— 
stripping not being ineluded—for 11 
quarries employing the hand-loading selee- 
tive method was 27.4 cents per ton. The 
highest cost was 35 cents per ton and the 
lowest 18 cents. The average of the same 
operation costs for eight quarries employ- 
ing steam-shovel methods was 21 cents per 
ton. The highest was 32 cents per ton and 
the lowest 12 cents. As indicated by these 
figures, the costs may be reduced about 
23 per cent by the use of steam shovels. 


Buy War Savings Stamps to the utmost 
of your financial capacity, and then in- 
crease your capacity by saving more. 













































































Two methods of using this modification of the standard wagon loader called a “storage loader,” which has a variety of uses 
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Agricultural Limestone Whole- 
sale at Plant, per Ton 


EASTERN: 
Coldwater, near Rochester, N. Y.— 
(80% thru 100 a, Br sis, 
CaCos, 56.77%; MgCos, 41.74%. 
Danbury, Conn.—(50% thru 100) 
Analysis. — 96%; MgCos, 3%; 
ppr., $4.00 
Hillsville, Pa. oon thru 100 mesh) 


in 80 lb. ppr. bags, $4.50; bulk..... 
Jamestown, N. Y.—(90% thru 100 
mesh)—BaQs ....ccecccccccceces 


Pownal, Vt. (50% thru 100) Anaiy- 
sis, Econ 96%; MgCos, 2%; ppr., 
Walford, Pa.—(70% thru 100 mesh; 
90% thru 50 mesh; 50% thru 50 
mesh; 100% thru 10 mesh; 50% 
thru 4 mesh), paper sacked...... 
ba bones akak es oo cneeseeuse bees 

West Stockbridge, Mass. — (50 
thru 100) Analysis, CaCos, 96%; 
MgCos, 2%; ppr., $4.00; bulk...... 
CENTRAL: 

Alton, Ill.—(Pulv. and 90% thru 50 
mesh; 90% thru 4 mesh) Analysis, 
CaCos, 96%; MgCos, 75%......06- 

Bedford, Ind.—(90% thru 10 mesh) 


Analysis, CaCos, 98.5%; MgCos, 
O eae eee eseseseesesreeseseesesee 
aS Ill., near East St. Louis 
Elmhurst, ca. — Analysis, CaCos, 

29.43%; MgCos, 20.69%.........-- 
Greencastle, Ind. — (50% thru 50 

mesh) Analysis CaCos, 98%....... 


Lannon, Wis.—(50% thru 50 mesh) 


Analysis, 53.35%, CaCos; 43.27% 

DOOR: d5acnucaeecteeccunsscntes 
Marble Cliff, O.—(50% thru 100 
mesh) Analysis, CaCo3, 86%; 
es UM waswcesicns shaw bonnes s 
Marblehead, O.—(50% thru 100 


mesh; 60% thru 50 mesh; 100% 
thru 10 mesh)—Analysis (Min.), 
CaCos, 32.08%;  MegCos © 3.75%. 
Bulk, $3.00; ppr. 80 lb. sack...... 
McCook, Ill.—(90% thru 4 mesh).. 
McCook, lll.—(100% thru 4%” sieve: 
78: 12% _— bee 10; 53:29% thru 
No. 20; 14% thru. No. 0; 
26: 04% ‘en No. 50; 16:27% ane 
No. 100) ee. CaCos, 54. 10%; 
eer 
— Ind.—Analysis, 


ee ee a 2 


Montrose, Ia.—(90% thru 100 mesh) 
Muskegon, Mich.—(50% thru 50 
mesh) Analysis, CaCos, 53.35%; 
ee ee 
North Industry, 0.—(50% thru 100 
mesh; and pulverized limestone) 
Analysis, CaCos, wks MgCosz, 
PE BARI eet se 
Piqua, 0.—(50% thru 100 mesh).. 


Rockford, _Ill.—Analysis, CaCos, 
53.75 % ‘MgCos, i Aer ne 
——, Ill. (near at St. Louis on 
Cc. R. R.)—(Thru %” mesh) 
oD — 89.61 to 89.91%; 
OE Eee I eee 


Stone City, Ia.—(50% thru 100 mesh) 


Whitehill, Ill.—(50% thru 50 mesh), 
Analysis, CaCozg; 96.12%; MgCos, 
RON chabasneaiestel suas wales eres 
SOUTHERN: 

Brooksville, Fla.—Pulverized lime- 
i SO ET RET eS On ne ee 

Cartersville, Ga.—(50% thru 100 


mesh) Analysis, combined carbon- 
BP O80 6a 8ics visivisss eck yeeeee's 
Fletcher, N. C.—(100% thru 10 
mesh) Analysis, CaCos, 90%; 
MgCoz, 80%. Paper, $3.75; bulk.. 
Irvington, Ky.—(50% thru 4 mesh). 


(Continued on next page.) 
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Wholesale Prices of Crushed Stone 


Prices given are per ton, F. O. B., at producing plant or nearest shipping point 








Crushed Limestone 








Screenings, 
City or shipping point % inch % inch %inch 1%inch 2% inch 3 inch 
EASTERN: down and ey and —_" andless andless and larger 
Auburn and Syracuse, N. Y.. .80 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
R. ballast 1.00 
I a 6 aw ndecs ae sien 1.00, all sizes from aa 1.25, all sizes from stock piles. 
BRUT UEUTL,  Y bas'6 6:6. 66000046654. 06008 Sshes  Saswenwane .00 2ete Aeceeawene 
Coldwater, nr. Rochester, N. _ Flux, 1.50@2.10 
ORME. ccaccinaSaascchas®. Adeneaeioe —euneenmues 2.25 2.05 1.65 1.50 
Hagerstown, Md............. $2.00 for all sizes 
North Leroy and Akron, N. Y. $1.00 for all sizes, including R. R. ballast 
[PUREE EREOG. Dns ivecaccstess ssetesnss 55560008 ebsebaene . 2.00 onal Gate ae 
Se a: ee errr .80 1.20 1.20 Fy 20 
po. ee err 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.50 i 50 t 50 
CENTRAL: 
Alden, y C5555 de KY STRCSA ERAN a eee weieaad 1.00 i | Sper rae capes 
SS roe ee 1.45 MEE dcwinineek. <seucebe 
iin Ill. (near E. St. L.) 1.25@1.80 .85@1.20 -95@1.30 -95@1.30 .80@1.20 ......... 
be ae Cc Sarre rere Various —. a. 50 per net ton 
Dundas, | ARR ere .65 id 1.10 1.10 .90 -90 
Eden and Brillion, Wis “ese 4 Other sizes 1.00 per ton 
pe ae || Se .00 1.00 1.00 1.00 .90@1.00 
Ft. Wayne, Ind a sizes $1.60 per net ton 
eee 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.05 S| MCE T 
Greencastle, Ind............. 1.00@1.25 1.10 1.00 .90@ .95 .90 90 
Illinois, Southern.......... mee 1.50 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.10 
err rT 1.00 all sizes 
RNR MIND ns Gane nmesesewss 1.00 1.10 for all other sizes 
Linwood, Scott Co., Ia....... A wes sinmeue 1.13 0 cB ee 
RE, SEOs Cccsawcaesecn Sipeasten.. ceapameee “Gusquunen 2 cua veuae 
ee, -70@ .75 70@ .75 1.10 ry 1.10 1.10 
BN BENS. eins S865 ve sie oes $1.00@1.25 1. bal, 65 90@1.10 20@ - 70@ .85 70@ .85 
ROOT; WV As 6.060 00 60s0ne< 1.00 in all sizes, Blue Limestone 
COGN s MOBS coi cisccicsnvecne 1.90 2.00 2.00 1.7 SEBO < cen ckenas 
River Rouge, Mich.......;:... .60@1.00 -95@1.00 -95@1.00 ates 3 4 sities: bed 95@1.00 
oe Ae | | ee ACEO aenuneaens Ligsiatoueee ae 
Sherman and Hamilton, Wis. _ All sizes 1.00 per an” 
a | err F (1-inch 1.20) : Ree. < conmcwce 
ee ee 60@1.00 .90@1.10 .90@1.10 .90@1. yA —— 00 .90@1.00 
Torte, GOR kcivckccccesn< i; 2.00 0 2.0 .80 1.80 
Includes 90c per ton freight 
SOUTHERN: 
PORE EE PUR ictcccieevens ab’easGGm  sowsasens . Sabgaauee BR ee a er 
Port SPTINgs, W. Va... 00000 50 .40 1.30 1.10 
Railway ballast. 1.10 per cu. yd. 
a a |< a ee WO kiseveeaan —Sleae catene .90 ey ra 
Ne 6054 15 5 wienck Mare Gwe, eed aeNa® 2.40 2.30 2.20 | ere ae 
OS A eae es GO CéGSADEECL. eee eSER SERRE ER 2 ORE ecece 
Stephensburg, Ky... .2..ce0 1.20 any size 
po eS ee 1.20 1.20 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 
WESTERN: 
Atchison, TERRB sss. sacs vcvces .50 1.50 Rip-R oe 1.50 1.40 1.40 
-Ra 
Blue Sprgs. & Wymore, Neb. (Florence flint RP Ged in limestone) 
15 1.35 1.35 1.25 1.15 1.10 
OS | 1.50 1.50 1.25 1,25 L 25 1.25 
Bt PORG; TEEvscccrscccccevecs a for all vinns 
PRNSRS CI, DEO. oc acvsicccss 35 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Crushed Trap Rock 
Screenings, 
¥% inch ¥% inch % inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
City or shipping point down and less andless and less and less and larger 
Baltimore, d. (vicinity)— 1.25 .15 2.75 2.50 RAO weeveevne 
EWOROOND, Ts 002 <0800060080% 1.25 4 - 50 1.25 2 1.25 
Branford, Conn.—Trap...... 1.0 40 1.35 Rae. Sekesvllac 
Duluth, Minn.—Trap ........ 65@ .75 1. sal, 60 ay 25@1. 35 1. 15@1.2b 1. satin 5 25 le 
Glen ogg and Rock Hill, Pa. 1.10 1.60 1.40 
ERED, nsw dkii6ie bei 50 6-40.0.08 R R. ballast 1.40 
Little Mock, A Se: | re ye fy OFF ee 1.75 1.50 a. 7 
Millington. MO icin borecees 1.75 85 4% Me n*envee . 
MOREFORS, SA. SAIEDiscccccsce 0sss0cces 1.10@1.20 1 1001.35 1.05@1.10 1.00@1.10 er 
Morristown, N. J.—Trap..... 1.85 1.75 1.75 1.60 -40 4 
New Britain, Conn.........+- 15 1.30 1.25 1.20 1.00 
North Branford, Conn.—Trap. .80 1.30 1.25 1.20 1.10 
OGG, TURK EUEO.cisecs Acedenaae,  wersdaans 1.75 1.65 1.65 
Westfield, Mass.—Trap...... 1.10 1.00 .90 wae 
ifiscellencous Crushed Stone 
Screenings, 
¥% inch ¥% inch % inch 1%yinch 2%inch 3inch 
City or shipping point down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Brooksville, Fla.—Flint ...... Sere a are BU. wakscadksa oe erkeveks 
Fair Oaks, Calif.—Cr. Bldrs.. 85 1.05 .95 CC eee 
Hendlers, Pa.—Quartzite..... 15 85 100 1.004] 
Little Falls, N. Y.—Syenite.. .60 Other sizes 1.00, ineluding R. R. yaaa 
Richmond, Va.—Granite..... 76... Avie osisen kata 1.75 1.5 1.50 
Stephensburg, Ky............ 1. ze per én ‘Ne. any ry Basalt ae other kinds 
Stockbridge, Hee —ipaaiin.” 2.5 .25 
Toledo, O.—Slag...........+. 75@1. 8 x 10 85@1. ry 8501. 40 .85@1. 25 8501 % 
*Cubie yard. + Agri. lime. !R. RB. . ballast. §Flux. tRip-rap. a 83-inch and less. 
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Agricultural Limestone Whole- 


sale at Plant per Ton 
(Continued from preceding page.) 


Keystone, Ala.—(90% thru 50 mesh) 
Analysis, CaCos, 99.50%; MgCos, 


DO 6 eFC eS CEA EEE CERES EMO KeKeS 1.25 
Mascot, Tenn. rg: thru 50 mesh) 

Analysis, CaCos, 52%; MgCos, 8% 1.50@2.00 
Stephensburg, Ky.—Analysis, CaCozg, 

BM Seuecccchatacak sewn pacs we ceke 1.20 
Winnfield, La.—(50% thru 50 mesh) 3.00 

WESTERN 
Cement, Cal.—(50% thru 100 mesh) 4.00 
Elsberry, Mo.—(Pulverized) An- 

alysis,, CaCos, 99.29%...cccccceee 1.85@1.95 
Fresno, Cal.—(All thru 40 mesh) 

Analysis, CaCosz, 98%; MgCos, ot 

(50% and 40% thru: 200 mesh) 

sacked, $5.50; bulk, $5.00. (100% 

thru 40 mesh) sacked, $5.25; bulk 4.75 

MEE. KEKNKREAREEIDAEO Hoc RemabeeRe 1.50 
Kansas City, Mo.—(50% thru 100 

MENDES vedsunccusdneecsneunosaeas 1.50 


Current Wholesale Prices in 
New York 
URRENT wholesale prices, prevailing 
& on the Building Material Exchange 
and elsewhere in the Metropolitan district 
in New York, are given as below in the 
Record and Guide. Allowances must be 
made for yard and store prices: 
Cement (wholesale, 1,000 bbls. lots and 
over, alongside dock, N. Y.): 
Domestic Portland, Spot........ 3.20@—— 
Rebate on bags, returned, 25¢ bag. 
(Continued on page 44.) 


Miscellaneous Sands per Ton 
at Plant 


Silica sand is quoted washed, dried and 
screened, unless otherwise stated. 


GLASS SAND: 


Bowmanstown, Pa.—Glass sand... 2.50 
Cedarville, N. J.—Glass............ 1.50@4.00 
Bellam, Pa.—GIass...cccccccccccce 2.00 
Dundee, Ohio—Glass...........e00- 2.00@2.25 
Gray’s Summit, Mo.—Glass......... 2.00@2.50 
Kermit, Va.—Glass sand: 
ME enteegsade ney ae eeeudideee 2.25@2.75 
CVOSNOE. ciccecec iecdewsdedeccesse DGS 
De Midadd (nusikewdisedncecnectces 1.00@1.25 
Mapleton, Pa.—Glass, damp........ 3.00 
NNN GES ica cdccucescccsexnedcaes 3.50 
Massillon, Ohio—Glass............+. 2.00 
Michigan City, Ind.—Glass sand... -40 
Mineral Ridge, O.—Glass........... a 75 @2.75 
Montreal, Can.—Glass..........e06% 4.50 
Montoursville, Pa.—Glass.......... 1.25@2.00 
Oregon and Wedron, Ill.—Glass.... 2.00@2.50 


Ottawa, . TN. —SIMCG...66 sc ceccecsceses 2.00@2.50 


Sands, Elk Co., Pa.—Glass sand: 


WO WEG. bicceduceweereoadeue 2.50 

DOIG, BOOON voce cisnsciccvscces 2.50 
Silica and Pacific, Mo.—Glass...... 2.00@2.50 
St. Mary’s, Pa.—Glass sand—Green, 

TE WMO ccccccecestsvececas 3.00 
South Vineland and Cedarville, N. 

PEE, eKcccnavakendeuee cudenns 2.00 
Sugar Grove, Ohio—Glass.......... 2.00@2.25 
Thayer, W. Va.—Glass............. 2.50@3.00 

FOUNDRY SAND: 
Albany, N. Y.—Moulding........... 1.50@2.00 
Allentown, Pa.—Moulding.........- 1.40@1.50 
Bowmanstown, Pa.—Molding....... 1.50 
Cleveland, O.—Moulding........... 1.25@1.75 
Cleveland, O.—Core, at pit......... -338@ .75 
Fleetwood, Pa.—Silica heating..... 2.15 
Mapleton, Pa.—Molding, damp..... 3.00 

IN, GE ckacaceesacennveoseds 3.50 
Michigan City, Ind.—Core.......... .30 
New Lexington, Stamden and Lay- 

land, Ohio—Moulding............. *.00@2.25 
TEFCIOR, TER —— DEG on Heskos da cree -75@1.00 
West Albany, N. Y.—Molding...... 2.25@5.00 
Zanesville, O.—Moulding........... 2 00@2.2& 





Wholesale Prices of Sand and Gravel 


Prices given are per ton, F. O. B., at producing plant or nearest shipping point 





Washed Sand and Gravel 





Fine sand, Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, 

City or shipping point 1/10 inch ¥% inch % inch linch 1%inch 2inch 

EASTERN: down and less and less and less andless and less 
Ee as ch cetice. ddacaaues 1.20 DU * vicetudda sakedceaea sancadaae 
Mes Ite BS ansacnaseaacades 1.25 cu. yd, all sizes 
Buffalo, N. Y. (Niagara River) 1.00 .85 .80 .80 .80 
Libby’s Pit, Leeds Junct, Me. 1.00 . os. Zee! ere 1.35 1.25 
ps ee errr re -50@ .55 601 00, 95@1.00 .95@1.00 ......... 
No. Wilbraham, Mass........ edcdéns on EE recacewace 1.20* 1.05* 
Ween BS Gl. i dccneccceas ‘ 75 i aD 1.70 1.40 1.20 
Washington, D. C.—Wharves. ......... 75 ‘2.00 1.40 1.20 1.20 

CENTRAL: 
pO Se er re All grades .50 per cu. yd. Gs _ Ibs.) 

BEGUN 66.60 4s 6setecxenee 75 -70 1.00 70 -70 
Be WO Ricbdiecacccccsdees .40 .40 50 my ‘40 40 
CRI REE cadence ekeaatud. 2 etantcue MELO. > divetbeess)—sadanwens oo 28 eee 
GUIGHEE, (OUNOik ccccccusces 40@ .50 40@ .50 40@ .50 50@ .60 .50@ = 50@ .60 
Cm TOR a deececisacaces | «agadeees .60 5 0 ‘i 
De eee laa s ceccucecaas 40@ .75 -50 1.25@1.50 1. 25@1. 50 1.00@1. 35 1.00@1.25 
re MN MR adicdncwcenaeue -30@ .40 a ae. ‘suncdewad “docaweena 00@1. = 1.00@1.25 
WE Ree cb ctncacceccacéccens satcanues -50 .50 50 
BiG, BRIE. ccc cecccenaes 1.00 1.00 1.20 1.20 1.00 1.00 
Wen, ina cdcccvinewaats 40@ .60 ME Ane eadindene .95@1. >: reereree -85@1.00 
Greenville and Mechanics- 

Clerc kin dw cedcuccusaes .50 .50 .60 -60 -60 -60 
Illinois, Northern............ 60@ .70 -.60@ .70 70@ .80 .60@ .70 .60@ .70 .50@ .60 
Indianapolis, InG....ccccccce: -50 ee “deduaweata -65 en 4 
pe eS rear re UUs cavedndaa 2 aeeadied = POET COE 
Katamasoo, Mich... .ccccsese 50@ 60 .50@ 60 -50@ .70 60@ . 80 $0 Hy 4 x 
RE GOD TNs o dcacscceceden .60 50 1.10@1.20 y a 30 1.00@1.20 1.00@1.20 

Railway ballast and road work, .40 

ER DIR ig isnkcdcecacden . wateceaas Wn -edehendes.  eiedadied ote dédandues 
Milwaukee, Wis...........+. 1.06 for all sizes 
Minneapolis, Minn........... 0* 1.25* 1.20* 1.15* 1.10* 

2800 Ibs. 2800 i 2600 Ibs. 2600 Ibs. 2600 Ibs. 2600 Ibs. 
Mentone. Covington, Ind.. -75 -75 -75@ .85 15 7 -75 
I MEUcccedseaddeaeccenae Sedgadaal .50@ .80 .60@ .85 .50@ .80 .50@ .80 .50@ .80 
P ton Rag MPa cacguddewnedee wee 40@ .60 .40@ = 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
BOI, BNGEs 0s sccccccvecss -95 1.85 1.85 1.60 1.60 
a ee .65* “ee 1.75* 1.25 1.15* 1.15° 
Summit Grove, Ind.......... .75 for all sizes 
FOIE TIMMtes Fac vdccccscces -75 75 -75@ .85 75 75 
Wabash Valley District, Ind.. All sizes, .75. 
boo arr 60@ .90 -60@ .90 1.00@1.40 1.00@1.40 .95@1.25 .95@1.25 

SOUTHERN: 

Charleston, W. Va. (River).. 1.20 1.20 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 
EGR WOO Pebciccacecdnccse ‘“séuwadacta Ml edccuausan Sddatindad, Ceddaeseed @euanaun 
Knoxville, Tenn... wauwwa 85@ .9 -85@ .90 1.00@1.50 1.00@1.50 .95@1.40 .95@1.40 
New Orleans, La.. 1.70* (2500 Ibs.) 2.50% (2700 Ibs.)....... 4a  seebeaens 
Pemer, &. C. .cccec as ay All sizes, .55 per net ton 

Wee NGS EMiivccccccesucn setasaceaa -75*@1.00* 2.10* 2.00* 1.50* 1.25° 
BT ree ae ee 75 -75 1.20 1.20 1.00 1.00 

WESTERN 
WU MNCs ona Ceditacrercdes 1.00 -60 -45 1.50 1.25 2.00 
pee > oe Car lots, building sand, @ .60; retail truck 1.50* 
Lincoln, Neb.—(Pit)......... .55 .55 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.40 
PG Ce inticockiavencue< -80 Ge -waavesawe: Aamaeraiee ME: sascseede 
Roche Spur, Tulare Co., Cal.. .35 River sand 4 inch 
San Francisco, CMlivaacandass 1.15 for all grades 
ee ee ee 1.00* 1.75* 1.00* 1.00* 1.00° 
Vancouver, B. C. (Scows).. texeaneae 1.45* 1.70* 1.65* 1.65* 1.45* 

Henk Run Sand and Gravel 
Fine sand, Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel Gravel, 
1/10 inch ¥% inch % inch 1 inch 1% inch 2 inch 

City or shipping point down and less and less andless andless and less 

EASTERN: 

BIE INE BR aviscuscedeunedees -50 -50 . .60 .60 -60 -60 
Burnside, Sand Pit, Conn.... All sand, .80 cu. yd. 
Bushnell’s Basin, N. Y. (near 

Po are All gine. -40@ .50 
Lowell Junction, Mass....... ss... séaeas PANES Bivrtecuaes’ _ tennnddade ueueaanes 1.25° 
Poo 5 3 Sa sdecéende> >. - CEM (eadudecéa. dddvdaueh veeeeeue@. auaaaears 
PEE IGE WE caddscdaedcdkce noccedanen -50 @ RN  6@cekea wad, Lnewssadiee “teadaune genequene 

ME tuuscvatakccocsagdedad. cavenaenen 1.00@1.25 (crushed rock) = cccccccce cccccccce 

CENTRAL 
PERRO SIN é 3 00 cecccdedeaddus 75 
CON Ci dicivcscccacdsdacus 1.00@1.75 bank sand 
CPU EIN 6 Seaididcacea <cédeaevdes . ahucaddee) dadeseaduee, ecatecees 60 .60 
DIGS BEGIN, TMs cccisctdccccdae Concrete mix washed at .60 per ton 
Ny RING vedic caccadacd eteaidewed . wecdincewe!  aeeetaane gadussone, ecenead oe -85 
Indianapolis, ING... .ccccccee Concrete mix .55 
PM WE exc eiacddde aaameddda..” aibenadee ~Geadndaee  “aweueuned BOG 2am kccensuae 
RE Ua vende ditcncaéce ‘c4Geanews “elegdedsa, (euebesaae Seenteeds Me deasacadd 
PreneenGls CNN ccd cuscdace eeeweaauae Ge \anaweudaes WEE Vecdaneda. Cecneede 
WOON Waccncadcsniccccucec Weueea eee- wevaugidet.- ‘eveeduaas SaéGQetes aeudedes 50@ .70 
Saginaw, Mich.—(River 

Cr err rrr We CaAwenewe 1.20 EA kewediinn hgunegee 
Summit Grove, Ind.......... 50 all sizes 
Terre Haute, Montezuma, 

PRs OraicuuWeedawaee eeu aes MGR HOW” <éhdvdesce  Redeztesel" dueenene 60 .50@ .60 
NOES iii eretliasewee Kunane @eneees eee  wediecedan: econgeaddn. cecuneedad aeeeaauees 55@1. 
Wabash Valley District, Ind. -75 for all sizes 
Wee BEEMay ccccccacccancs Pit run gravel under 2-in., .60@.90 

SOUTHERN: 
PE PM cuccadedeccsesae, setdeaccian <ceddentaa ~avekruaae  aaaduetwe, beeencess .65 
.O OE ae eee een -75 -60 MD cadacctdce, geaeadsed seeecnede 
Poo. a ee SEO Ee awesswness <cddancta,). deddndban,duaweeaeeededan eae 
pe ee eee datavéud Gaddeaceue. enaesauwes MB Sawapedas sscscctes 
Mempiis, TOM. ..cccccccencs 65@ .90 GG teregadad edeamaete ‘35@1. < .85@1.10 

Sand and gravel mixed for concrete, .85@1. 
Valde Rouge, La......... nate Gravel 60% metal on %” screen, .60 per Anny 
WESTERN: 
PURE CON ad iéccscdsecees eee Run .60 unscreened 
WeON GY: Clcaddccccesagnn.seeranawee MEGA - iadcécsceas 8 er 85@1.00 


* Cubic yard. B Bank. 2 Lake. 


J Ballast. 
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Current Wholesale Prices in 
New York 


(Continued from page 43.) 


Rosendale Natural to dealers, 
wood or duck bags.......... — 
Rebate on bags, returned, 10¢ bag. 
Gravel (500 cu. yd. lots f. o. b. alongside 
dock N. Y., wholesale): 
236-30, (NOMI) 0.5 5 sci weve $2.00@—— 
Other sizes, no quotations. 
Sand— 
Screened and washed Cow Bay. 
500 cu. yds. lots, wholesale. .$1.25@—— 
Lime (standard 300-lb. bbls.) : 


Eastern common, wholesale 


DRED asc aanah isi ene cn we $2.50@—— 
Eastern finishing, wholeésale 
CRE cctch cede ssonennancd® $2.70 @— 


Hydrated common (per ton) ..15.20@—— 
Hydrated finishing (per ton) ..17.20@—— 


Plaster—(Basic prices to dealers at yard, 
Manhattan): 
Mason’s finishing in 100 lbs. 
DARE. MOF TOR: oi 56 s.cas0se8 $23.00@—— 


Dry Mortar, in bags, return- 
able at 30c each per ton.... 14.05@—— 


Block, 2 in. (solid), per sq. ft...... $0.11 
Block, 3 in. (hollow), per sq. ft.... 0.11 


Crushed Stone (500 cu. yd. lots, f. o. b. 
alongside dock N. Y., wholesale) : 
Trap rock, 1% in. (nominal) ...$1.85@—— 
Trap rock, % in. (nominal)... 2.00@—— 


Crushed limestone, 11%4 in...... 1.80@ 1.85 
Crushed limestone, % in....... 1.90@ 2.00 
Building Stone— 
Indiana limestone, per cu. ft......... $1.23 
Kentucky limestone, per cu. ft...... 1.50 
Brier Hill sandstone, per cu. ft....... 1.50 
Gray Canyon sandstone, per eu. ft... .95 
Buff Wakeman, per cu. ft........... 1.50 
Buff Mountain, per cu. ft............ 1.50 
North River bluestone, per cu. ft..... 1.05 
Seam face granite, per sq. ft......... 1.00 
8S. Dover marble (promiscuous mill 
blocks, per et. 2b... 62. 0.cccees 2.25 
White Vermont marble (sawed), New 
i eee rere 3.00 


Increased Concrete Boat and 
Road Construction for 
California 


AN FRANCISCO—Early resumption of 
highway construction is being planned 
by the California State Highway Commis- 
sion. Had.the earlier Federal orders to 
the State Highway Commission been liter- 
ally observed, there would have been no 
activities at all in construction, but in cer- 
tain places where completion was vital be- 
cause of the difficult detours, the commis- 
sion went ahead doing the best it could 
with limited materials and still more 
limited labor. It is to rush this work 
through to completion that the commission 
is now working. 
While there will not be the feverish 
haste displayed in the construction of 
ships hereafter as during the world war, 


shipbuilding will continue as one of the 
great industries of California. This State 
is the birthplace of concrete shipbuilding 
and the construction on a large scale is pre- 
dicted of ships from material which for- 
merly was considered to be fit only for 
foundations for buildings or walls of struc- 
tures on land. 

The San Francisco Shipbuilding Co., 
builders of the ship ‘‘Faith’’ which still 
is demonstrating the practicability of con- 
crete ships, has been given permission by 
the commissioner of corporations to sell 
more of its capital stock. Under this au- 
thority the company will sell 3575 shares 
par, $100, the proceeds to be used in com- 
pletion of concrete steamships. This issue 
is subject to the approval of the Federal 
Capital Issues Committee. 


’ 


Pacific Coast Producers 
Optimistic 

AN FRANCISCO, Cal.—At a meeting 
S recently held of the crushed rock, sand 
and gravel producers of the state in San 
Francisco, the views expressed were de- 
cidedly optimistic. Each one reported that 
much highway and street work had been 
proposed and that building construction 
would be decidedly active. Plants that 
had been closed during the last three or 
four years were considering opening again. 

In the central portion of the state the 
building of the large naval base in Alameda 
will require a tremendous tonnage of rock 
and other materials. In this particular sec- 
tion, along with the shipyard activity and 
the construction of. proposed factories, it 
is apparent that the industry will be quite 
active for several years to come. 

There is, however, a demand for a high 
type of crushed rock. Engineers generally 
are demanding a better concrete aggregate 
than heretofore for all building construc- 
tion of the future. Prices naturally are 
high and the demand will be for high class 
material. 

Now that the ban is removed, so that 
large building structures can be under- 
taken, much more activity will be shown. 

Harbor improvements on the San Fran- 
cisco waterfront are contemplated that 
will also require a large quantity of con- 
erete and other material. 


Prices Will Remain at Present 
Plane 


NDICATIONS ARE that prices will not 
| materially lower, if at all during the 
next year. In fact, there are indications 
of the continuance of the present plane and 
in some cases an upward tendency. Lower- 
ing of wages seems improbable. To many, 
to attempt to foree the lowering of wages 
will tend to breed trouble that will not 
help the general situation or the condition 
of the country at all. 

It is reported by Dow that in New York 
last week the Building Trades Employers’ 


Association adopted a resolution to the 
effect that ‘‘all trade agreements expiring 
at the end of the year 1918 may be renewed 
for a time not exceeding one year, and that 
trade associations shall not agree to pay a 
wage in excess of that now being paid, as 
set forth in the schedule in any new agree- 
ment made for the year 1919.’’ 

Meetings of similar nature are said to 
be planned in other large centers like 
Philadelphia and Boston, Buffalo and Chi- 
cago. At these meetings similar resolu- 
tions will doubtless be proposed and 
adopted. The get-to-gether spirit on the 
labor question is noted as very pressing 
among business men. 

The window glass situation is typical of 
practically every other basic building com- 
modity at present. Stocks were never so 
low. Jobbers’ stocks are sufficient for any 
moderate demand, but since manufacturing 
interests had laid their plans for a very 
much restricted output during the season 
just starting, it will be impossible for them 
to produce glass in the quantities that prob- 
ably will be called for. Therefore, the 
strain upon current jobbers’ stocks is be- 
ginning to be felt. 


Government Prices for Sand, 
Gravel and Stone 


HE PRICE-FIXING COMMITTEE of 
the War Industries Board authorizes 
the following: 

At a meeting of the Price-Fixing Com- 
mittee held on Thursday, Oct. 31, the fol- 
lowing maximum prices were fixed to cover 
purchases, whether by the Government or 


‘otherwise, and to be effective for the period 


ending Feb. 28, 1919, for the Norfolk dis- 
trict, i. e., the State of Virginia, south of 
and including Petersburg, and the States 
of North Carolina and South Carolina: 

For deliveries in full barge lots f. 0. b. 
point of origin or f. o. b. car plant, per 
ton of 2,000 pounds net: Sand, $0.50 per 
ton; gravel, $0.95 per ton; crushed stone, 
$1.30 per ton; crushed granite, $1.75 per 
ton—not including railroad ballast or 
sereenings. 


Belief Houston’s Visit Means 
U. S. Road System 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Secretary Hous- 

ton’s advocacy of good roads is 
deemed of great importance because of the 
coming convention of the Highway Indus- 
tries Association in Chicago, December 11 
and 12, at which will be gathered public 
officials, leaders in industry and many 
scientises and educators interested in the 
highways of the country. 

That Seeretary Houston, in addressing 
the agricultural editors of the country at 
their meeting the past week, after consul- 
tation with President Wilson and the other 
constituted authorities, is clearly fore- 
shadowing the initiation of a National 
Highway System is the belief here. 
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Valley Sand & Supply Co., Parnassus, Pa.; 
$99,000. J. K. Watson. 


Limestone Quarries Co., Delphos, Ohio: 
$25,000. M. Clippinger, K. Werline, E. L. 
France, W. T. Robinson, W. R. France. 


Arkansas Gravel Co., Greenville; capital, 
$100,000. Incorporators: F. D. Coppock, H. R. 
Brown, Guy; C. Baker, Joe F. Coppock and 
M. A. Neville. 


Auto Gas and Supply Co., Winona, Minn. 
The general nature of its business ‘‘shall be 
to locate, purchase, lease or otherwise ac- 
quire lands, quarries of all kinds.’ 


Cambridge Sand & Gravel Co., Boston, 
Mass.; $50,000. Directors: Thos. W. Hodg- 
kiss, 67A School St., Everett, pres. and treas.; 
Willis N. Tuller and Jas. B. Vallely. 


Crotch Island Granite Corp., Knox, Rock- 
land, Me.; granite business, real estate and 
deal in all kinds of merchandise; $100,000. 
Pres. and clerk, A. S. Littlefield; treas., Mar- 
garet L. Simmons. 


Potash Quarry Co., Pierre, S. D., and Min- 
neapolis, Minn., $100,000. To quarry, mine, 
crush, etc., alunite and other minerals. Geo. 
T. Simpson and R. C. Russell, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; James Sebree, Pierre, S. D. 


Aroostook Lime Co., Aroostook, Caribou, 
Me.; real estate, quarry, burn, crush, etc., 
lime, rock; deal in general merchandise, for 
fertilizers, cement, etc.; $50.000. Pres., O. 

. Keyes; treas., L. J. Pendell; clerk, Jo- 
seph E. Hall. 


Application has been made to the governor 
of Pennsylvania by George L. Brown, John 
R. Foster and J. Howard Meyers for a char- 
ter for the Vulcan Lime and Stone Co. Solic- 
itors are James F. Burke and Wm. J. Levy, 
Farmers’ Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A charter exceedingly broad in scope has 
just been granted by Delaware to the Ameri- 
can Potash & Nitrate Corporation, a con- 
cern which will develop an industry of con- 
siderable magnitude in South America. It 
will engage primarily in the manufacture and 
refining of potash and its by-products for 
shipment to the United States and other 
parts of the world, obtaining its crude ma- 
terial from selected areas in the southern 
hemisphere. The corporation’s temporary 
headquarters are to be at No. 26 Beaver St. 


Richard K. Meade & Co., chemical and in- 
dustrial engineers, announce the removal of 
their offices and laboratories to the Macht 
building, 11-13 E. Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 


Frank Jones, general manager of the Can- 
ada Cement Co. and vice-chairman of the 
Canadian War Trade Board, will be one of 
the party accompanying Sir Robert Borden, 
premier of Canada, to England to attend the 
preliminary peace conference. 


Preston K. Yates, consulting engineer and 
specialist on stone-crushing and sand and 
gravel plants, has been retained by the Knox- 
ville Power Co. to design a large crushing 
plant at Alcoa, Tenn. This plant will fur- 
nish crushed stone for a large dam to be 
erected there. The initial crusher will be 
large size Edison rolls. Mr. Yates is also 
consulting engineer for the Air Nitrates Cor- 
poration on its crushing plant at Mussels 
Shoal, Ala. 


E. Mavant, formerly of the Public Works 
Department at Ottawa, Ont., joined the staff 
of engineers of the Milton Hersey Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, to take full charge of their cement, 
sand and stone testing laboratories as di- 
rector. Mr. Mavant for three years tested 
building and structural materials for the De- 
partment of Public Works at Ottawa, after 
which he became assistant director and acted 
in that capacity for nine years. In 1916 he 
joined the Canadian Inspection and Testing 
Laboratories at Montreal as director of their 
cement laboratories. 


The New Ellen Potash & Chemical Co., 
Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles, Cal., has 
had preliminary plans prepared for the con- 
struction of a new plant in the vicinity of 
Los Angeles, consisting of a main three- 
story, reinforced concrete building. Hugh H. 
Newell heads the company. 

Among the Canadian visitors at the chem- 
ical exposition in New York recently was 
Dr. A. W. G. Wilson of the Canadian Bureau 
of Mines, on a special mission from the Do- 
minion Government to study the precipita- 
tion of potash in cement mills. If this proc- 
ess can be successfully applied in Canada, 
it is stated that one of the Canadian mills 
will be able to turn out as much as 4,000 
tons of potash annually. 

The Insular Potash Co. of Port Townsend, 
Washington, recently incorporated, has 
reached a plant capacity of six tons of potash 
a week. The company is now building an- 
other incinerator which will double the out- 
put. The plant is located on Decatur Island, 
Washington, while the office is at 236 Taylor 
St., Port Townsend, Wash. President, W. 
J. Hewitt; vice-president, F. U. Smith; sec- 
retary and general manager, F. O. Meeker. 

Bert Schlesinger and W. W. Chapin re- 
turned to San Francisco from Boston, where 
they announce they succeeded in organizing 
the General Bond & Share Company, cap- 
italized at $10,000,000. This concern is said 
to have taken over the Chapin Chemical 
Company, of which Chapin is listed as presi- 
dent and Schlesinger as secretary. It is an- 
nounced that Chapin and F. M. Smith were 
recently granted a lease on 1,200 acres of 
land in the Searles lake potash district and 
that with the floating of their securities a 
big refinery will be established on the prop- 
erty. 


Po b ate wobete aes a> arses 


Lake County Gravel Co., Chicago, has dis- 
solved. 

The Forestport Sand & Gravel Co., Forest- 
port, N. Y., have shut down operations for 
the winter. The plant will resume opera- 
tions May 1, 1919. 

Plans formulated by the creditors’ commit- 
tee of the John B. Rose Co. and the Rose 
Brick Co., of Newburgh, N. Y., for reorgani- 
zation call for the forming of two companies, 
one to be known as the Marlborough Sand 
and Gravel Co., and the other to be known 
as the Roseton Brick Works, Inc., to take 
over the Rose Brick Co. The creditors are 
asked to take a series of notes. The stock 
incorporation is to be put in the hands of a 
voting trust which will manage the business, 
but will not have the power to mortgage the 
property without the consent of two-thirds of 
the stockholders. The plan awaits the ap- 
proval of the creditors. 


Mianu facturers 


The Walter A. Zelinicker Supply Co., St. 
Louis, announces the appointment of Joseph 
Meyerson as secretary to the president. 


Mr. Meyerson was associated for ten years 
with the Southwestern Tariff Bureau. Mr. 
Kottsieper has recently joined the traveling 
force of the company and will make south- 
western territory. For many years Mr. Kott- 
sieper traveled for the St. Louis Screw Co., 
prior to which time he was connected with 
the E. H. Linley Supply Co., and Western 
Iron and Supply Co. 


Phosrpnrate 


On Canyon Creek, Montana, the Anaconda 
Company has completed the patenting of 
two claims through which a bed of phosphate 
rock, carrying 30 per cent phosphoric acid, 
has been struck. 











Cement plants in the Lehigh Valley section 
of Pennsylvania are planning for the early 
resumption of activities on the almost near- 
— plane (75 to 85 per cent fuel consump- 

on). 


The Edison Portland Cement Co., New Vil- 
lage, N. J., has decided to discontinue farm- 
ing operations in connection with its corpo- 
ration activities, and has held a record sale 
of cattle for this section. The 1,000 acres of 
land will be leased. 


Fire recently in the roaster building and 
coal mill of the Coplay Cement Co., Coplay, 
Pa., in plant known as Mill B, caused con- 
siderable damage. It is understood that the 
a of the works will be immediately re- 

uilt. 


Guy W. Mallon, receiver of the Superior 
Portland Cement Co., Cleveland, O., has filed 
a report of receipts and expenditures from 
Nov. 2, 1917, to Nov. 7, 1918, showing dis- 
bursements of $149,392.83 and receipts of 
$165,162.84. 


The San Joaquin Portland Cement Co., 
Porterville, Cal., has inaugurated survey and 
excavation work for its proposed new cement 
works near Worth. The new plant will have 
an initial capacity of about 350,000 barrels a 
year and is estimated to cost $600,000, with 
machinery and equipment. W. Dingee 
heads the company. 


The California Cement Co., operating one 
of the largest cement plants in the southwest 
at Colton, Cal., about 60 miles from Los An- 
geles, is planning to resume operations at the 
mill early in January. Owing to the restric- 
tions of the War Industries Board, now re- 
moved, the company suspended work in Oc- 
tober, its supply of fuel oil and electric en- 
ergy, as allowed, having been utilized. T. J. 
Fleming is secretary and general manager. 


The plant of the Buffalo Potash & Cement 
Corporation, Katherine and Ensign streets, 
Buffalo, will be sold at an early date by Den- 
nis J. McCarthy, trustee in bankruptcy. The 
sale will include the plant and equipment, 
including machinery and tools, with electrical 
apparatus, metallurgical furnace, power 
plant, crane and miscellaneous equipment. 
The property embraces a quantity of lime- 
stone, feldspar, magnesium sulphate and 
magnesite brick. 


ORC Ob as as Ur 


Batchelder Marble Co., Detroit, Mich., has 
muneee its capital stock from $50,000 to 


The Rockas Products Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has acquired property, about 129x2,000 ft., on 
the back channel, Neville Island, for a con- 
sideration of $14,000. 


The Farman interest in the Portageville 
(N. Y.) Blue Stone Co. has been purchased 
by P. C. Foley of Olean, N. Y., and the busi- 
ness office will be with Foley Bros. Co. in 
that city. 


A plant for the treatment of feldspar tail- 
ings will be erected at Craigmont, Ont., by 
the Coniajas Mines, Ltd., St. Catharines. 
Equipment will include crushing machinery, 
power machinery, transmission material, etc. 


At a conference of North Wales (Pa.) quar- 
ry owners and representatives of the Quarry- 
men’s Union a substantial increase in the 
wages of the men was agreed to, subject to 
confirmation by the respective parties. It 
has been brought about without threats of 
strikes, petulance or violence on the part of 
the men. 


The Gold Hill fertilizer works, Gold Hill, 
Ore., has completed the erection of its new 
limestone plant. It is expected to place the 
plant in operation at an early date for the 
production of high-grade fertilizers, the in- 
itial works having a capacity of about 200 
tons of limestone. Owing to the difficulty of 
securing the necessary machinery, the prog- 
ress in erection had been slow. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS in this department are for the Sale and Want 


of Second-Hand Machinery and Equipment. 








FOR SALE 


1% cu. yd. Dipper Full Circle Swing 


STEAM SHOVEL 
THEW, Type 1 


On Traction Wheels. Working 
Weight 30 tons. Perfect Working 
Order. Immediate Delivery. 


E. C. SHERWOOD 


50 Church Street, NEW YORK 





SVUUERTTEUCTULCOOEOEOE EAE ATTEN 


RAILS 


All sections of new and second-hand, on hand 
for quick shipment. Also purchase old and 
abandoned plants for dismantling purpeses. 


M. K. FRANK, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AT 
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USED PLOW AND 
CRUCIBLE STEEL CABLE 


Have sold four carloads this season and have on 
hand 40,000 feet in various sizes and lengths, 6x7 
and 6x19 construction, all carefully selected, 90% 
efficiency. 

Will ship subject to inspection 


B. Carpenter, 118 N. La Salle St., Chicago 








WANTED 
JAW CRUSHER — large size 


Give price and full particulars 


SOUTHERN MINERAL COMPANY 
WINNFIELD, LA. 








FOR SALE (Good as New) 


1—Farrell 20 in. Crusher 
1—80 Mesh 20 Ton Kent Pulverizer 
i—Double Roll Back Geared Pulverizer 
Will be sold cheap if moved quickly. 
For further particulars address 
ORANGEVILLE AGRICULTURAL WORKS 
Orangeville, Columbia County, Pa. 








LIMESTONE SCALES 


Capacity 300,000 Ibs. per hour. Richardson automatic bulk. 

. ROT KILN, 5’ x 60’. ROTARY COOLER, 36” 
x 30’. GAS PRODUCER, motors, blowers, etc. All used 
three months. 


J. ALEX MAYERS, Engr. 


55 William St. 
Phone 4678 John 


New York 





Saying “I 
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STEAM SHOVELS 
LOCOMOTIVES 
LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
CARS 

RAILS 

HOISTING ENGINES 
GRAB BUCKETS 
CRUSHERS 
COMPRESSORS, ETC. 


Try us for honest value in dependable 
“used” material of this character. 


WE’LL TREAT YOU RIGHT. 


Wm. B. Grimshaw Co. 


1048 Drexel Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dealers in “Used” but “Not Abused” 
Machinery 
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FOR SALE 


45—2 yd. end dump, Austin type cars, 8 ft. gauge, 
steel bodies. In good operating condition. 

18—1 and 15%4 yd. Kopple type, double side 
steel dump cars, 24” gauge. 

1—Davenport locomotive, 9x14, 3 ft. gauge— 
cheap. 

PRINCE-JOHNSON LIMESTONE COMPANY 

615 American Bank Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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RATES: $2.50 per column inch per insertion. 
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GYRATORY CRUSHERS 


1 Gates No. 12 3 Number 5 1 Kennedy 10 
3 Kennedy 6 3 Austin No. 8 2 McCully 7% 


Locomotives, Cars, 
Cranes, Steam Shovels 


J. F. DONAHOO CO., Birmingham, Ala. 
MMA 
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= GET BULLETIN 250—88 Pages Bargains 


ZELNICKER x ST. LOUIS 


before buying or selling 
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WANTED 
ONE SECOND HAND 
No. 4 GATES CRUSHER 


Must be of late make and in good condition. 
Address 


Belvidere Stone Company, Belvidere, Ill. 








FOR SALE 
No. 2 Brainard Pulverizer 


in first class condition 











BOX 848, SHREVEPORT, LA. 
[For sate | 
= Used steam drill and six brand new = e ° 
| Ena Dump. Stoct Quarry ‘Gare, two Ideal Power Tamping Machine 
= yard capacity, equipped to handle 2 tone Crusher, Ledyard, 300 ft. Shafting, Pulleys 
= from either end or side. Manufac- = . ‘ ’ ‘ ’ : ey toa 3 
4 tured by Austin Manufacturing Co. 2 geen Mya: icy ory Bs ya Machine, 400 
= THE SHERMAN NURSERY COMPANY, = ALBERT N. FORD 
= aries y, iowa. = ° : 
MM MMM TOMTOM |§ Battle Creek Michigan 
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You are reading this ad. So are 
others. That is why it will pay 
you to advertise your used 
machinery in these columns. 


SMM 
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saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS” will bring quick action. 
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Rock Products 


ADVERTISEMENTS in this department are for Positions Wanted, RATES: 25c per line, per insertion; minimum charge, 50c. With 


Positions Vacant, Business Opportunities, Plants for Sale, etc. 





Plants for Sale 





FOR SALE OR LEASE: Crushed stone 
quarry situated near Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Very hard green sandstone, practically 
equal to trap rock for road material. Quarry 
equipped to produce five to six hundred tons 
per day—has frequently run eight hundred. 
Ample a facilities and an extensive mar- 
ket. For detailed information communicate 
with Arthur L. Stull, 182 S. Franklin 8t., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 








FOR SALE 
CRUSHED STONE PLANT 


in Central New York 


Exceptional production facilities and quality of 
stone for fluxing and commercial purposes. 
Market for entire production. Labor and Ma- 
terial guaranteed. Address 


Box 1278, care ROCK PRODUCTS 





FOR SALE—Limestone crushing plant with 
. — kilns. Forty acres stone land. East- 
part of Indiana. Details furnished. 

pe Box 1264, care Rock Propucts. 





Help Wanted 





WANTED—Purchasing Agent by large Ce- 
ment Manufacturing Company. None but 
qualified, A-1 man who can and will make 
good need apply. Give references and state 
salary expected. Address Box 1279, care of 
Rock PRODUCTS. 





WANTED—First-class quarry superintend- 
ent to handle large quarry with crushing 
plant in southern Ohio. Position open Feb- 
ruary ist. Only first-class men need apply. 
References required; past ability. Address 
Box 348, Huntington, W. Va. 





WANTED—dQuarry Supt. for Crushed Stone 
Plant, Anna, Ill. One No. 5 and one No. 
7% Austin Crushers, all electrically op- 
erated. Pulverator. State experience and 
salary expected and when available. Ad- 
dress C. I. P. S. Co., Mattoon, Il. 


display of any sort, $2.50 per column inch, per insertion. 





WANTED—Superintendent or assistant su- 
perintendent who has had cement mill and 
quarry experience, to take charge of a large 
lime and stone crushing plant. Must be a 
hustler and good practical man, able to 
handle several hundred men. Splendid 
opening for the right man, with an excel- 
lent future. Man with cement mill expe- 
rience preferred. State fully previous ex- 
perience, reason for desiring change, and 
salary expected. Apply Box 1282, care Rock 
Products. 





WANTED—Superintendent at a large Ohio 
quarry producing 2,500 tons crushed stone 
daily with capacity for considerably more. 
Responsible man of executive ability and 
large experience to take entire charge of 
plant. All year proposition. High-class re- 
sponsible company. Address Box 1283, care 
Rock Products. 





WANTED: General Supt, for large crush- 

ing plant who has had considerable ex- 
perience in handling of quarry works, 
steam shovels, locomotives and crushing 
machinery as well as to handle plant office 
and men. Position permanent at satisfac- 
tory salary. Address full particulars to 
Box 1284, care RocK PRODUCTS. 








= 
| EVERY BARREL TESTED AND GUARANTEED 
USED BY THE BEST BUILDERS 


SOLD BY THE BEST DEALERS 


Main Offices: 1525 Ford Building, Detroit, Michigan @ 
MLSOLCU GRA Aenean cce rcs ee AOTEAROA T Ta 





Daily Capacity 9,000 Barrels 


MORE THAN FIFTEEN YEARS OF SATISFACTION 


GREAT WATER AND RAIL. FACILITIES BEST SERVE THE ENTIRE MIDDLE WEST 
FIVE PLANTS: ALPE 





ALPENA, DETROIT, WYANDOTTE, CLEVELAND AND DULUTH 
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| If It Is LIME We N 


(STRONGEST IN OHIO) 


Bulk and Barreled : “MASON’S HYDRATE,” for Brick-work, plas- 
tering and masonry : “LIME FLOUR,” Hydrated Finishing Lime, 
Best on the Market : “CLOVER GROWER,” Land restorer, for the 
farmer : “CARBO HYDRATE,” Soil sweetener, crop producer. 


A DEALER WANTED IN EVERY TOWN 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


Qt 


Write or Phone for Prices 


The Scioto Lime and Stone Company, Delaware, Ohio 





For better service say “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS.” 
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_¥F. L. SMIDTH & CO. 

2 50 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 3 
2 Engineers 

E CEMENT MANUFACTURING PLANTS 

: CEMENT MAKING MACHINERY 

2 PULVERIZED COAL INSTALLATIONS 

Ee GRANULATING AND PULVERIZING 

Z MACHINES FOR ALL MATERIALS 

; FLINT PEBBLES—SILEX LINING 

= THE LENIX BELT DRIVE 
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PULVERIZED 
COAL 
oe: Mom Nims tot dain | | EQUIPMENT 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA AERO PULVERIZER CO.,I20 BROADWAY, NY. 
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The Fuller Engineermg Co. 


Designing, Constructing and Operating Engineers 


Analytical Chemists 
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ANCHOR BRAND 
COLORS 
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pe rgags | For Mortar, Cement and Brick— 
Quality. : Brown, Black, Red and Buff 
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—Strongest and Most Durable 
For All Purposes 


The Jaite Company 
Boston, Ohio 














Manufactured by 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


Correspondence Solicited EASTON, PA., U. S. A. 
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CAROLINA Red, Brown, Buff and Black 

PORTLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY MORTAR 
COLORS 


We are the largest distributors of Portland Cement, wime Plaster, 
Fire-brick and General Building Material in the Southern States, 
and have stocks of Standard Brands at all of the Atlantic and Gulf 
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Seaports, d at our interior mills and warehouses, for prompt 2 a 
and economical distribution to all Southern territory. Write fer The Strongest and Most Economical on the Market 
our delivered prices anywhere. = Our Metallic Paints and Mortar Colors are 
Also Scuthern agents for the ‘“‘Dehydratine’ waterproofing material. ‘‘Unl- z unsurpassed in strength, fineness, and body, 

versal,”’ “‘Acme” and “‘Electroid’’ Brands Ready Roofing. 2 = durability, covering power and permanency of color. 

GET OUR PRICES = = Write for samples and quotations 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW ORLEANS, LA. E : 
E CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
FM TTL LCL 
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To say you saw the ad in ROCK PRODUCTS gives tone to your inquiry. ‘ 
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THE 


“BROUGHTON” 


MIXER 


Is continuous in operation, 
and will thoroughly mix 
any dry materials as fast 
as two men can bag and 
remove. 


Let us tell 
more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT 
PRESS CO., Inc. 
327 West Water Street 
SYRACUSE NEW YORK 
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GRUENDLER 


Crushers and 
Pulverizers 


Increase your production ap- 
proximately 50%. 

Especially adapted for pulver- 
izing LIMESTONE for agricul- 
tural purposes. 

A most efficient machine for 
large production, small power 
consumption and BIG 


The double-ended hammer 
arrangement is the reason— 


let us explain it. 
PROFITS. Six sizes carried in stock. 


GRUENDLER PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


‘mame 





OUR: 
SINGLE ROLL CRUSHER 


Is easily fed, makes less fines than either- 
Is as Simple as Can Be a Gyratory or Jaw. Capacity 5 to 500 
tons per hour. For crushing Limestone, Dolomite, Hard Rock Phosphate, Cin- 
ders, etc. Screens of all descriptions. Washers for dirty stone. 

Ask for Information. 


McLANAHAN-STONE MACHINE CoO., alates. Pa. 


AMM MM 


BACON ~ FARREL 
ORE & ROCK 
CRUSHING-WORLD KNOWN 
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RULLS-CRUSIERS 


EARLE C.BACON, INC. ENGINEERS 


26 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK 
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John F. Byers Machine Co 


310 Sycamore Street 
RAVENNA, O. 


















9-Foot Dry Pan 


LEWISTOWN FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


LEWISTOWN, PA. 


Builders of heavy duty crushers and glass sand machinery. Glass 
sand plants equipped complete. Write for prices and catalog 
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COTS 





when joined with service means satisfaction for you. 
Audubon Wire Cloth is Quality Cloth and brings uniform 
results and quality production. 

Meshes of even gauge and even size, made of iron, steel, 
brass, copper, galvanized and special metals. All grades 
Send for catalog. 


of sieves and riddles. 


AUDUBON WIRE CLOTH CO., Inc. 


.. Factory and Office: AUDUBON, N. J. 
Seas he 4 miles from Philadelphia 
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SCREENS 
of All Kinds | 


see Chicago Perforating Co. 


QQ \ 2445 West 24th Place 
Tel. Canal 1459 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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You will get entire satisfaction if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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The Best Blast-Hole 
Drill on Earth 


o™ CYCLONE: 
Not a Boast—A FACT 


We will prove 
the superiority 
of the No. 14 
Drill by placing 
one of the out- 
fits in your 
quarry against 
any or all other 
makes. 
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If the Cyclone doesn’t out-drill and out-wear all other 
drills, we will remove it from the work without cost 
to you. 


Our proposition gets below the paint—it eliminates 
calking points and evaporates hot air. It puts buying 
on a strictly engineering basis where it belongs. 


Furnished in Steam, Gasoline, Compressed Air 
or Electric Power Traction or Non-Traction 


Let us send you full particulars 


THE SANDERSON-CYCLONE DRILL CO. 


ORRVILLE, OHIO 
50 Church Street, New York 
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Eastern and Export Office, 


Sutil 
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WELLER MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Elevating, Conveying and 








Power Transmitting 
i Machinery. 


1856 N. Kostner Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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To Determine Carbonates 
—a New Method 


The percentage of carbonates in lime- 
stone, fertilizers, baking powders and 
other materials can be determined AC- 
CURATELY and QUICKLY with the 


Barker 
Carbonate Apparatus 


Any unskilled user can obtain results by this 
method that compare favorably with those 
of a skilled chemist using standard labora- 
tory methods. 
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Apparatus is a hydrometer containing the 
sample, to which HCL is added. Decrease in 
weight accompanying consequent release of 
CO: is recorded on a scale as “percentage of 
carbonates” from which the gas escaped. No 
chemical balance required, and no long cal- 
culations to be made. 


Designed by J. F. Barker, M. S., specialist in 
soils, Ohio State University, College of Agri- 
culture, who personally tests and certifies 
each instrument before it is shipped to user. 
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Write for descriptive circular. 


Bausch £3 lomb Optical G. 


200 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers of Microscopes, Peatection Apparatus (Balopti- 
cons), Photographic Lenses, Precision Glassware and other High 
Grade Optical and Laboratory Equipmen t. 
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Kilns 


Vulcan Iron Works 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Experienced in designing and manufacturing Rotary Kilns 
for calcining of Lime, Cement, Dolomite, Magnesite, etc., 
together with their auxiliary equipment of Dryers and 
Coolers. 
Drying installations for sand, all grades of rock, olen, 
and other materials requiring special treatment. 
Quarry, Industrial and Long Haul Locomotives of all descriptions 


EUUUAQUUUOUUNNNNAEENANULUUUUONONENY-PMMUUEDUUUUUUENTTUAAELAUUO UU TEEUASMOOUOOUU UNG EANENO AOL 


The advertiser wants to know that you saw his ad in ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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STONE SCREEN SECTIONS 
CYLINDERS 
DUST JACKETS 


MADE TO FIT ALL MAKES AND 
SIZES OF REVOLVING SCREENS 





























THE O’LAUGHLIN SCREEN (PATENTED) 














SAND and GRAVEL SCREENS 


CYLINDERS SCREEN PLATES 
CONICAL SCREENS 


EVERYTHING IN SCREENS 
QUICK SHIPMENTS 


JOHNSTON & CHAPMAN CO., *2.Sxzzt4"= 
























Describing a full line 
of gates controlling the 
flow of granular materials 


BEAUMONT MFG. CO. 


326 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
New York: 50 Church St Boston: 141 Milk St. 
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It gets immediate attention if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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All Austin Rock “Geasieas 


Are Giants in Service 


Some Austin Gyratory Crushers are Giants 
in size—all are Giants in service. 

Large capacity—full capacity steadily, if de- 
sired—is assured by preserving the full original 
stroke of the crushing head. Size of product 
can be changed quickly. 

Built in 8 sizes, there is an Austin Gyratory 





Rock Crusher for every requirement. 50 to 
5,000 tons daily capacity. Stationary and Port- 
able types. 

Write for Catalog telling all about these 
Crushers, auxiliary rock handling equipment, 
and expert engineering service. 


Austin Manufacturing Company 
CHICAGO 
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| Perforated Metal Screens 


Stone, Cnnah Sand, Etc. 








ELEVATOR BUCKETS 


PLAIN AND PERFORATED 


General Sheet and Light Structural Work 


HENDRICK MFG. CO. 
CARBONDALE, PA. 
New York Office, 30 Church Street 
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WILLIAMS LUMP LIME CRUSHERS 


Williams Lump Lime Crushers will take in lime in cubes 
10”, 12”, 14”, etc., and in one operation reduce same to 
4", Ye” or finer, as the case may be. Williams Lime 
Crushers are made in sizes ranging from a few hundred 
pounds up to 20 to 30 tons per hour, are therefore adapted 
to most any size plant. Parties considering installing Lime 
crushers to make either agricultural or hydrated lime, 
should investigate Williams Crushers, and secure Bulletin 


No. 4. 


THE WILLIAMS PAT. CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 


General Sales Dept., 37 West Van Buren Street 
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: The CLYDE LIME HYDRATOR | 
E The simplest and easiest to operate. The most eco- = 
: nomical in Installation, Maintenance and Operation. | 
2 Makes a perfect hydrate of either High Calcium or = 
: Dolomite Lime. | 2 
: Price, per ton capacity, only three-fifths of any other | 
: Hydrator on the market. : 
= WRITE FOR CATALOG AND INFORMATION. 
= e 
2 2 
| Re eee - mmienieg ers mienteconeeis : 
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SRIUUUANANNNTOUUAANEATLLAUGAUUONAE AEA 
“LOPULCO” PULVERIZED FUEL SYSTEMS 

Eliminate standby losses, arduous fire room pre 

labor, and immediately answer sudden calls for 

maximum power output. 


We deliver ‘“Lopulco” equipment in operation. 
Call on our Engineering Department. 


LOCOMOTIVE PULVERIZED FUEL COMPANY 


Industrial Department 
Transportation Building, Montreal 30 Church St., New York 
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THE OSGOOD 73—3% yard steam 


shovel is designed throughout for the heaviest 
kind of service. It meets demands where maximum 
strength is required and severe work to be done, 
such as found in iron mines, rock works, etc. 
It has all the features in good steam shovel construction 
which embody steel gears with machine cut teeth; manga- 
nese racks and pinions for dipper handle; cast steel swing- 
ing circle; heavy front end construction; especially strong 
boom; large boiler and water tanks; long car frame; enclosed 
firing platform; steam hoisting friction; by-pass throttle, etc. 

We will take pleasure in furnishing you on request 
¢ 


complete information on any of the different size shovels 
we build which range from % to 6 cubic yard capacity. 


- —_ — ” THE OSGOOD COMPANY, Marion, 0. 
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Prompt attentian will be given your inquiry if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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Lime Hydrators, Kilns, 
Calcining and Quarry Cars 


momen 











No. 217-H Rocker Side Dump Car 
Also made in end dump. Above 
No. 274 car made for loading with 
End Dump Quarry Car. Steam Shevel. 


Reduce Your Handling Costs by Using 
Atlas Cars and Locomotives 


Where a trolley wire or third rail is un- 
desirable investigate our storage battery 
locomotives. Made .in several styles and 
sizes. Cars to suit every requirement. 


THE ATLAS CAR & MFG. COMPANY 


909 Marquette Road, Dept. 6, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Time and Performance 


have proved the merit and durability of these 
crushing rolls. Their rugged construction and 
efficiency in quickly crushing either wet or dry 
ore, means long years of dependable service 
with extremely low repair costs. 


Ask for descriptive booklet today 


WEBB CITY AND CARTERVILLE 
FOUNDRY AND MACHINE WORKS 


WEBB CITY, MO. 
errors eR NNR oo SH RRR am 
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The cover of this bulle- 
tin, in color, shows stiff 
blue shale excavated by 
an Erte shovel without 
blasting. Actual size of 
bulletin, 8!4x11 inches. 
Contains practical in- 
formation about exca- 
vation by steam shovel 
—which is often the 
most economical means 
of excavating rock or 
gravel. 


What the Erie ‘ 
== is doing —:- 


Ball Engine’Co 
Erie:Pa_: 
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Fill in and mail this coupon 
and a copy of the bulletin will 
be sent to you promptly. 

ATAU 
F BALL ENGINE COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 


Gentlemen: I have read the advertise- 


™ ment in Rock Products. Please send a copy 
~\ of the bulletin on Steam Shovel Work, ‘What 
= the Erie Is Domg. (No obligation on my part.) 
= NGM oo cdi cidde deca widcdwnnsedsncascesecdcdechddnddesassdcedeeeseesss 
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UNIVERSAL CRUSHERS 


The biggest value for your money. Universal crushers and 
pulverizers reduce stone to desired size or fineness in a jiffy! 


Fifteen years of designing and building experience have made 
possible the exceptional ability of Universals. 






Universal Crusher Co. 


225 Third Street 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, U.S.A. 
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Tell the advertiser you saw his ad in ROCK PRODUCTS. He'll appreciate it. 
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One of the Specialties of the 





RAYMOND BROS. IMPACT PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1301 NORTH BRANCH STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Raymond {issn System 


is the pulverizing of coal for use as a fuel in all kinds of 
Metallurgical Furnaces, including cement kilns, heat treating 
furnaces, for iron and steel, and melting furnaces for steel, 
copper, lead and zinc. 


Raymond Roller Mills are today grinding more than 800 
tons per hour of coal or over 16,000 tons per day of 20 hours. 
All of this coal is being ground to at least a fineness of 95% 
passing a 100 mesh test sieve and approximately 20% is 
ground to 92% passing a 200 mesh test sieve. 


Raymond Roller Mills equipped with Air-Separation grind 
coal uniformly fine, producing a powder which has a constant 
fineness and which produces a flame very like gas or fuel oil, 
giving the maximum heating results. They are complete units 
which are dustless in operation, and which give you a clean, 
sanitary plant for your workmen. 


Our new No. 13 catalog, just off the press, gives a full de- 
scription of the system. 
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K-B PULVERIZER COMPANY, Inc., New Yor 


Make Agricultural Lime and 
Lim estone The Government is urging the use 


of Agricultural Lime by Farmers 
and such shipments are exempt from embargoes. 


You Want thee K-B Pulverizer 


Because its rugged all-steel construction withstands the most 
severe service. 

Its manganese steel linings protect all parts from wear. 

Its adjustable U-Type manganese steel hammers insure a 
uniform product, with high capacity— 


and low power consumption. 
Send for Catalog with full particulars. K-B 
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Nippers—17x 19”, (8x 26”, 20x30”, 24x36” and 26x 42” 
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JAW & ROTARY 
CRUSHERS 


FOR ALL ROCKS AND ORES 
SOFTER THAN GRANITE 


GYPSUM MACHINERY—We design mod- 
ern Plaster Mills and make all necessary 
Machinery, including Kettles, Nippers, 






20” to 47” 
Crackers, Buhrs, Screens, Elevators, inside 
Shafting, etc. — 

variations, 


Special Crusher-Grinders for Lime 


Butterworth & Lowe 
17 Huron Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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When answering ads please give credit to ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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WORTHINGTON 


“Keeping ahead 
of the country, 











_ For each has, through many years, held its 
own high place in the esteem of American 
industry; indeed each was called into being 
by some vital need of industry, and you 
will find our products in the service of count- 
less important branches of the country’s 
production. 





And because our products are such neces- 
sary partners in so many and so varied in- 
terests, our growth has fairly paralleled the 
nation’s industrial development. From mod- 
est beginnings to eight great plants, each 
both pioneer and leader in its field, each 
under a common name preserving past 
traditions of service and satisfaction—this 
is the concrete measure of Worthington 
success, and a hint as well of the even 
larger part to be played in the future. 



















i wes 
Worthington 
Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Works Corporation 
Harrison, N.J. 
Blake-Knowles 115 Broadway 
Works New York City 





E. Cambridge, Mass. 
Power & Mining 
Machinery Works 


Branch Offices in 
24 Large Cities 


















OUR best opportunity to increase 


Cudahy, Wis. the products of the land by pro- 
moe oe viding agricultural limestone is obtained 
Cudahy, Wis. by installing the BRADLEY THREE- 


Deane Works 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Laidlaw Works 


Elmwood Place 
Cincinnati, O. 


Snow-Holly Works 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Hazleton Works 

Hazleton, Pa. 


ROLL MILL, which produces a perfect 
limestone powder most economically. 
It takes 34 inch material (or smaller) 
and reduces it to a uniform, finely 
ground material in one operation. This 
result is accomplished at a lower price 
than is obtained by many mills which 
turn out coarser material. 
















We will send full particulars and prices. 
Our engineers are at your service. 


Engineering of* Agricultural Limestone 
Plants a Specialty 


BRADLEY PULVERIZER CO. 


BOSTON LONDON, ENGLAND 
Works: ALLENTOWN, PA. 











LARGEST MAKERS OF PUMPING AND MINING MACHINERY 


Cooperation is the thing—please mention ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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“S-A” Belt Conveyors 


in Cement Plants 


The illustration shows a part of the very extensive system of “S-A” Belt Con- 
veyors used in the various mills of the Canada Cement Co., totaling a capacity 


of 20,000 barrels per day. 


This 36-inch “S-A” Belt Conveyor is 260 feet between centers. 


It delivers 


ground clinker to barges for transportation to another plant. This standard 


type of carrier is used in all the 
mills of this company. 


Write for the “S-A” Cata- 
log showing complete con- 
veying, screening and trans- 
mission equipment for ce- 
ment plants and all indus- 
trial purposes. 


Stephens - Adamson 
Manufacturing Co. 


Conveying, Screening, 





n 
Transmission Machinery 


Aurora, 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Illinois 
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It will be to the interest of those who operate CEMENT 
PLANTS to know what the Maxecon Unit will do. 


We will be glad to tell you about it. 


KENT MILL COMPANY 


Drop us a line. 


10 Rapelyea Street 





MAXECON MILL 


Preliminary Grinder 


for Tube Mills 


een errr rere ee re 20 to 40 Mesh 
CRE) CLIMBER... 2.2.06 6esccedece 20 to 60 Mesh 


MAXECON MILL 


PERFECTION 
SEPARATOR 


The UNIT that has LARGER 
OUTPUT with LESS POWER 
WEAR and ATTENTION than 
any other. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Saying “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS?” will bring quick action. 
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Never before has the need of depend- 
ability and adaptability in motor trucks 
been so apparent in the rock products 


Rock Products 




















Machinery for Conveying, 
Elevating, Screening, Washing, 
Storage & Power Transmission 
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There is the right size truck for your requirements. 
nearest Kissel Dealer, who has specifications, prices, etc. 
him without delay. 








industry as today. 


i SSE. realizing this, has incor- 
porated in the vital structural 
parts of Kissel Trucks those engineer- 
ing principles and construction fea- 
tures which ten years of motor truck 
designing and constructing experience 
have proven to produce unlimited 
power, ability for continuous service 
and low operating cost and upkeep. 


The ALL-YEAR Cab, an exclusive 
Kissel Truck feature, insures uninter- 
rupted performance, no matter how 
severe the weather may be. In sum- 
mer, it is an open, cool cab; in winter, 
it is completely enclosed, increasing 
the driver’s efficiency, by giving him 
complete protection. 


See your 


See 


KISSEL MOTOR CAR CO., Hartford, Wis., U. S. A. 
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HE operator who is not 

satisfied with average 

profits but who wants 

ALL that his plant will 
yield,—that man is go- 
ing to investigate Web- 
ster Machinery. 

Because Webster Machin- 

. ery pays and is depend- 
able. 

Furthermore the Webster 
engineering staff is high- 
ly regarded for the value 
and. practicality of their 
suggestions. 

In product, in ideas, in 
methods, the name 
“WEBSTER” may be 
relied upon completely. 

Catalog and engineering 
suggestions upon re- 
quest. 


The Webster Mig. 
Company 
Tilfin, Ohio 


New York Chicago 
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For better service say “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS.” 
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Safeguard Men & Machinery 


Keep your workmen satisfied with 
working conditions and reduce main- 
tenance costs of your machinery by 
using an 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
DUST COLLECTOR 


Its operation is effective and simple. The collec- 
tion of dust is accomplished by filtering the air 
or fumes through cloth bags of special weave 
which are automatically cleaned at definite inter- 
vals discharging the residue into a hopper at the 
bottom of the machine. 









Write for Bulletin 1454F 


Our Name Is Your Assurance 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 


The Schaffer POIDOMETER 


. these days of labor scarcity and. 

high prices, it is of utmost import- 
ance to obtain the maximum results 
with the minimum of hands. 

The Schaffer Poidometer works 
automatically with clock-work ac- 
curacy, delivering the desired number 
of pounds of material per minute, per 
hour, per day. 


Send for our interesting literature 
about this wonderful labor-saving device. 


Schaffer Engineering & Equipment Company 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


SIRS SSE RRR RSI SAY BORON 


SEMI SOROS I RN REN ITAR ERI. OI NRE RRB 


To say you saw the ad in ROCK PRODUCTS gives tone to your inquiry. 
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whether it be for the great record-break- 
ing 180,000 ton blast made early this 
Spring by the Bethlehem Mines Corpora- 
tion, or for the every day affairs, 


CORDEAU-BICKFORD FUSE 


becomes the choice for efficient, sure results. It adds 10 to 20 per 
cent to the efficiency of explosions—can be set for discharge at one 
time, in groups or seriatim. 





Not sensative to shock or friction—it’s safe 


THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD CO. 


SIMSBURY, CONN. 


| on of ESTABLISHED 
| Safety Fuse 1836 
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Ae. Turn Night 
= Into Day 


by using a 


NEW MILBURN 


Portable Carbide Light 


Pe. 4 





The kind that burns ordinary 
carbide that’s sold everywhere. 





Mines equipped with New Milburns are independent of dark days—independent even of 
nightfall—for the wonderful New Milburn Lights, with capacity up to 25,000 candle power, 
give a powerful illumination that turns night into day. 


They cost from tc. to 4c. an hour, depending on They don’t overgenerate—and you CAN’T over- 
candle power. charge them. 

They operate absolutely automatically and require They require only water and ordinary carbide, 
no attention. sold everywhere. 





Circular 236 tells more about them! 


THE ALEXANDER MILBURN CO., Baltimore, U. S. A. 
Manufacturers of Portable Carbide Lights and Oxy-Acetylene Apparatus 
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You will get entire satisfaction if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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LIMESTONE 


for the Farmer 


Each day a greater number of 
Farmers come to realize the im- 
portance of limestone as a fer- 
tilizer. With this constantly 
increasing demand an 


AMERICAN RING 
PULVERIZER 


will make limestone a profitable 
product for you. A simple, 
efficient, automatic machine— 
guaranteed to fill your needs at 
the lowest power consumption. 


Write for plans and prices today! 


AMERICAN PULVERIZER CO. 


Corner 18th and Austin Streets 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Classified Business Directory 


BAGS AND BAG MACHINERY 
Jaite Company, The 
Urschel-Bates Valve Bag Co. 

BIN GATES 
Beaumont Co., R. H. 


CARBIDE LIGHTS 
Alexander Milburn Co., The 


CALCINING MACHINERY 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co 
Butterworth & fo 


CEMENT, PORTLAND 
Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Huron Wyandotte Portland 

Cement Co. 

CHAINS AND TRANSMIT- 
TING MACHINERY 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Ca. 


CONVEYORS AND ELE- 
VATORS 

Caldwell, H. W., & Son Co. 

effrey . Co., The 

we Rigg ig. C Company 
Gifford-Woo 
Stephens- 51 ob Mfg. Co. 
* Weller Mfg. Co. 


CRANES 
Locomotive Gantry 
Ball Engine Co. 
Byers Mach. Co., John F. 
McMyler-Interstate Co. 


CRUSHERS AND PUL- 
VERIZERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Pulverizer Co. 
Austin Mfg. Co. 
Racon, Farle C. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
Butterworth & Lowe 
Chalmers & Williams 
Gruendler Pat. Crusher & Pul- 
verizer 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
K.-B. Pulverizer Co. 
- Mill Co. 
Lewistown Foundry & Machine 


McLanahan-Stone Machine Co. 
Pennsylvania Crusher 
——— Bros. Impact Pulver- 


r Co. 
Stroh” Steel Hardening Process 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Universal Crusher Co. 
Webb City & Carterville F. & 
M. Works. 
Williams Pat. Crusher & Pul- 
verizer Co. 
Worthington Pump & Mach. 
Corp. 
DRILLS 
Sanderson Cyclone Drill Co. 
Sullivan Mach. Co. 
DRYERS 
Ruggles-Coles Eng. Co. 


ELEVATOR BUCKETS 


Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
ENGINEERS 


Bacon, Earle C., Inc. 

Fuller Engineering Co. 

Smidth & Co., F. 

Schaffer Eng. "& Equip. Co. 
EXCAVATORS 

Ball Engine Co. 

Dull, Raymond W., Co. 

FUSES 
Ensign-Bickford Co. 


GEARS 
Caldwell, H. W., & Son Co. 


GYPSUM-PLASTER 
Best Bros. Keene’s Cement Co. 
Wheeling Wall Plaster Co. 


HYDRATING MACHINERY 


Miscampbell, H. 
Schaffer Eng. & Eauip. Co. 


INDUSTRIAL CARS 
Watt Mining Car Wheel Co. 

LIME, HYDRATED 
Scioto Lime & Stone Co. 
Woodville Lime Products Co. 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


LIME KILNS 


Steacy-Schmidt Mfg. Co. 
Vulcan Iron Works 


‘LOADERS AND UNLOADERS 


Gifford-Wood Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 

Weller Mfg. Co. 
LOCOMOTIVES 

Fate Co., J. D. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The 

MORTAR COLORS 
Chattanooga Paint Co. 


MOTORS, ELECTRIC 
Gifford-Wood Co. 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


Federal Motor Truck Co. 
Kissel Motor Car Co 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Ce. 
Sterling Motor Truck Co. 
White Company, The 


OIL ENGINES 
Power Mfg. Co. 


PAINT AND COATINGS 
een Paint Co. 
Williams, » & Co. 

PERFORATED METALS 
Chicago Desherating Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. 
Nortmann-Duftke Fay. Co. 
Johnston & Chapman Co. 

PLASTER — 
Butterworth & Lo 
Dunning & Wesuknet. Press Co. 

PORTABLE CONVEYORS 
Portable Mach. Co. 

POWER TRANSMITTING 

MACHINERY 
Caldwell, H. W., & Son Co. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 

POWDER 


Atlas Powder Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours Co., E. L 
Grasselli Powder Co. 


PULVERIZED FUEL EQUIP. 
Aero Pulv. Co. 
Locomotive Pulv. Fuel Co. 


SEPARATORS 
The W. S. Tyler Co. 
SCREENS 
Dull, Ra gt W., Co. 
Gifford-Wood Co 


Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Tohnston & Chapman Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 

The W. S. Tyler Co. 


SHOVELS 
Steam and Electric 
Ball Engine Co. 
The Osgood Co. 
STEEL PROCESS 
ae Steel Hardening Process 


TESTING SIEVES AND —- 
ING SIEVE SHAKE 


The W. S. Tyler Co. 


WIRE ROPE 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Leschen, & Sons Co. 
Waterbury Co. 


WIRE CLOTH 


Audubon Wire Cloth Co. 
The W. S. Tyler Co. 


The advertiser wants to know that you saw his ad in ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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Experienced operators se- 
lect Dull Sand and Gravel 
Washing Equipment not 
only for efficiency but 
also for its superior worth 
which has been proven 
through time and actual 
performance. 





Progressive producers agree 
with us that Dull equipped 
plants mean satisfaction. Our 
catalog shows typical illustra- 
tions. Get it! 


Che RAYMOND W.DULL@ 


pent Nena ne 


THE result of a secret process of casting Stroh 

Alloy (which is harder than the finest tool steel) 
with a softer and less expensive metal at one 
pouring. This method makes the surface of the 
casting wear-proof, with a guarantee of greater 
service per unit of cost. 


WEARS FROM 3 TO 10 TIMES 
LONGER THAN ORDINARY CASTINGS 


Get details of the Stroh process: STRONG—where necessary. 
TOUGH—where necessary. HARD—vwhere necessary. 


STROH STEEL HARDENING PROCESS CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


F. LLOYD MARK, Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Western Representative 
HICKOCK & HICKOCK, Portland, Ore., and San Francisco, Calif., Coast Representatives 





It gets immediate attention if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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700 Tons a Day on 
\ Seven Gallons of 
a ; 66 93 
aS 
=< : : — e IS ce as. 
n ' : ; 2 — = ou bes me, 
> ae CHE BROKENSWORD cae, tS 
am, STONE CO., Bucyrus, Ohio, — Sn! a 
knows PLYMOUTH Gasoline Locomotives. This Company has had one outfit since eT ol 
1915, and a second PLYMOUTH was bought later. The Locomotives run on a 36-inch _— 
gauge track, and make 3000-foot hauis under ioad. Handling from 500 to 700 tons per day, they consume but 7 gallons of gasoline 
each and require but a minimum of attention. ‘The owners say: 
rT 4 e 2 + e 99 
The PLYMOUTH is the Best Industrial Locomotive Going 
& The haul includes some sharp curves and the tracks are work in the service of firms right in your own and allied lines— 
more or less irregular—none of which have made any difference companies who bought PLYMOUTHS only when absolutely 
to The Brokensword Stone Co.’s PLYMOUTHS. convinced that they wouid reduce expenses, increase output, 
Write now for particulars about PLY MOUTHS and their and stabilize conditions all around. 
We’ll gladly send you the facts—without obligating you in the least. 
THE J. D. FATE COMPANY, 210 Riggs Avenue, PLYMOUTH, OHIO 
Sales Representatives in all Principal Districts 
rn tee 
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OVER ONE THOUSAND USERS find this One man and the Scoop Con- 


machine an indispensable saver of time, labor, 

—_ Rapes = seg — and R ampcee 4 veyor can do the work of from 
g and unloading of cars, stackin 1, : 

sand, gravel, cement, lime, crushed i yt , 6 to 12 werd 

other loose material, as well as handling boxes, Ask for our literature 

bags, crates and bulky packages of all kinds. and mention “Rock Products” 


PORTABLE MACHINERY Park Place, Passaic, N. J. 





The advertiser wants to know that you saw his ad in ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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THE TURN OF A KEY 


Maintains 
WHIP-TAP “DRUMHEAD” TENSION 


The WHIP-TAP Separa- 
tor Screen, like the kettle 
drum, is so designed that 
the tension is at all times under the control of 








































the operator. By merely turning a key, the ten- Be 
sion is maintained dt the correct degree to pro- BX 
duce maximum screening efficiency. a 
The WHIP-TAP screening surface is always 
taut and smoothly stretched; every wire is con- % 
stantly vibrating; and the material flows uni- ye 
formly over the entire screening surface, allow- (ai 
ing every opportunity for the fines to be separated ae 
from the coarse. By 
TONNAGE-CAPACITY AND CLEAN 4@hta 
SEPARATION DEPEND UPON A TAUT, fa 
SMOOTHLY-STRETCHED, AND EFFECT- jg 
ae IVELY VIBRATED SCREENING SURFACE. SF 
Operator turning key to bring WHIP-TAP to 
2) “drumhead tension” WRITE FOR WHIP-TAP CATALOGUE #4 
my Py 
& THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY 
ms . ” a 
fm, Manufacturers of TYLER “Double Crimped” Wire Cloth and ae Screen CLEVELAND, OHIO i 
| Be, BR. 


me: Tome F — — ta. oe oe) _ 
(28,8 8,8 8,8 8.8 2 8 ee eee — ‘3, el ry ) 3, 2s ae ae ae yor B, Ee 
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Hercaled (Red-Strand) Wire Rope 


Back of every HERCULES (Red Strand) 
Wire Rope is a large modern factory, directed 
by experienced engineering and manufacturing 
departments, and operated by skilled workmen. 
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= eREROPE 


a 88 ee 
Reg U. S. Pat. Off. 



































LOADERS 


sidieaale reduce delivery cost and eliminate idle 
trucks—improving your service—because they 
Save much time in loading. 

— they save a great deal of hand labor, thereby 
reducing your payroll. 

— their operation is economical because they 
handle any loose material at a very low cost 
per ton. 


and G-W is the Loader you will buy because 


——.-—— 


We make a study of Wire Rope working 
conditions, and are at all times glad to confer 
with you regarding your problems along this line. 


WRITE US 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 























it yey most efficient and durable loader you St. Louis, U. S. A. 

ean fine 

Can we send you literature explaining G-W Loaders New York Chicago Denver 
in detail ? Salt Lake City San Francisco 


GIFFORD-WOOD CO. 
HUDSON, N. Y. 

New York Buffalo Philadelphia 

Boston Chicago 
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Saying “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS?” will bring quick action. 
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| UNCLE SAMS TEST 
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HYDRATED LIMES 


FaK/CE. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
ADDRESS REPLY TO 
BUREAU OF STANDARDS WASHINGTON 


40TH AND BUTLER STs. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Pittsburgh Branch 
Jaly 19th, 1918. 
Woodville Lime Products Co., 
Nicholas Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Gentlemen; 
On April 24th we reported to you results of tests 


made upon a sample of White Enamel Hydrated Lime received 





April 10th. The mortars described in this report have 
been tested for compressive and tensile strength after 


storing in air for 90 days with the results given below: 


‘Proportions : Strength Pounds per Sq. In. 
: by Weignt ; Compressive : ensile 











Vthite Enamel: ts ; 463 : 112 

" 7 4 1:4 : 267 : 76 

. " : iss : 250 ; 74. 
Ave. High : : : 

Magnesian : ss 3 324 : 67 
Ave. High : : 

Calcium : 1:3 . 244 : 4S 





White Imamel Mortars were remarkably strong. In every 





case they are the strongest of the mortars made from any 
of the 54 hydrated limes so far tested. 
This completes the tests to be made upon this sample. 


Thanking you again for your co-operation in this matter, 





we remain 


Yours very truly, 


of Vuk 
For the Director. 


DK | 
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TOLEDO +: ONTO. 
































































